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ITH you, as with us, 

defense comes first. Our 
output of optical instruments 
is being rapidly increased to 
meet the defense emergency. 
We will endeavor to give our 
customers the best service 
possible under existing cir- 
cumstances, and ask your 
sympathetic cooperation. 


' HE most important single fact in 

your life is that you see. Through 

your eyes come more than 85% of all 
impressions that reach your brain. 


To help you conserve your vision at 
highest efficiency, thousands of profes- 
sional eyesight specialists offer the skill 
of long training and experience. Most 
of them use products of Bausch & Lomb 
manufacture—eye examination instru- 
ments, lenses, eyewear. 
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Bausch & Lomb is matched in many 
branches of science and industry. In 
medical laboratories, where Bausch 
& Lomb microscopes aid in the end- 
less battle against disease; in industrial 
plants, where research engineers use 
Bausch & Lomb spectrographic and me- 
tallographic equipment to perfect newer 
and stronger metals, where Bausch & 
Lombinspection and controlinstruments 
help make manufacturing processes 
more efficient and more exact; in school 
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The Most Precious Optical Instrument in the World 


rooms, where Bausch & Lomb projection 
equipment makes learning easier. 

Throughout the civilized world, the 
signature of Bausch & Lomb on a scl- 
entific instrument earns respect for pre- 
cision and scientific accuracy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. © ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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KEYSTONE UNITS OF STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 


and 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


Cooperating with governmental and private agencies that are endeavoring to promote 
inter-American understanding and cooperatio 1, the Keystone View Company offers units 
of stereographs and lantern slides that will parallel the American School of the Air 
series of weekly broadcasts on ““Lands of New-World Neighbors,” which begin Wednes- 


day, October 6. 


Several of these units are entirely new, being compiled from stereographic negatives 


made by Keystone’s special photographers during the past two years. 
Following are the titles of the units: 
(25 Stereographs or 25 Lantern Slides to Each Unit ) 


“Cuba and the West Indies” 
““Mexico”’ 

“Central America” 
“Colombia and Venezuela” 
“Brazil” 

“The Amazon” 

“‘Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay” 
“Chile and Bolivia” 

*“*Peru and Ecuador” 

“Hawaii” 

“Life in the Mountain and Plateau States” 
“*Expanding Frontiers beyond the Mississippi” 
“Our Neighbors in Eastern Canada” 


*“*The Atlantic Frontiers” 





‘Life in Changing New England” 
**Expanding Frontiers beyond the Alleghenies” 
“‘Life in the Pacific Coast States” 
‘“*Expanding Frontiers beyond the Rockies” 


““Making a Living in our Southland” 


Detailed Information Will Be Sent upon Request 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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with CASTLE FILMS you 


can build your own 


SCHOOL MOVIE LIBRA 


for as little as 
50 
SOUND 


GREAT NEW PICTURES LIKE THESE! 


73 


SILENT... 


Yes! IT’S TRUE! Castle Films—and Castle Films 
alone—brings you great new educational moving 
pictures at prices so low they will fit practically any 
school budget! Now here elsecan 5 ou get sucha Ww ide 
selection of topics for so little! You can own sub- 
jects on Current Events, History, Biography, 
Travel—practically every branch of the curricula! 
Specially produced for educational use. Write our 
Educational Department for suggested list of 


Castle teaching films. 





HERE IS REAL LOW COST! 


16 mm. Titled Edition .... YOU CAN OWN FOR $8.75 | 


| 
| 








16 mm. Sound on Film.. YOU CAN OWN FOR $17.50 | 





8 mm. Titled Edition..... YOU CAN OWN FOR $5.50 


REE! 








Complete new Castle Films’ 
Educational Catalogue. Lists 
over a hundred titles. Fill 
out coupon and mail today. 











CASTLE FILMS 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA FIELD BUILDING RUSS BUILDING 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


"ARCTIC THRILLS” 


Sail through majestic ice floes! 
Sight swimming polar bears 
and chase them in a fragile 
boat! Thrill as fearless men, 
armed only with ropes, cap- 
ture these monarchs of the 
North. Here’s great strength 
pitted against man’s skill! An 
authentic picture of the land 
beyond the Arctic Circle! 
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Without obligation whatever, please send me Castle Films’ new 








"MYSTIC INDIA” 


A living record of the teeming 
sub-continent. The thronged 
bazaars! The stupendous spec- 
tacle of Juggernaut’s proces- 
sion. Bathing ceremonies in 
the sacred Ganges. Splendor 
and Eastern culture in a Ma- 
harajah’s domain. The love- 
liness of the Taj Mahal. Beau- 
tifully filmed. Superbly edited. 
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Living With Chinese Children 


Enriching a fourth grade unit on China with 
an ingenious utilization of the sound film. 


RUTH LIVERMON 
Principal, Meadowbrook School, Norfolk, Virginia 


HE fourth grade Teacher and the school aurse 
examined the health chart. A thin looking, wist- 
ful child approached and asked the nurse, “Will 

1 get my five point health certificate this term?” 

The nurse glanced at the chart and then at the 
boy, “Joe,” she replied, ‘““Have you had your teeth 
filled?’ The boy shook his head. “Did you brush 
your teeth this morning then?” persisted the nurse. 
Down went the boy’s head. The nurse turned to the 
class. “How many of you remembered to brush your 
teeth this morning ?”’ 

She looked at the teacher. “Miss Turner tells me 


: that today you are going to study a film. It is about 


a family in a faraway land. Will you look and see if 
the children in that country brush their teeth? If you 
find out, will you come and tell me? I'll be in the 
doctor’s office downstairs.” 

“Suppose we write on the board what we want 
to look for in the film,” Miss Turner suggested. 
Question 1. Did the children brush their teeth? 

“Mary, what did you eat this morning for break- 
fast?” asked Miss Turner. Oatmeal and hot chocol- 
ate,” replied Mary. “Well, let's see what these child- 
ren in the film ate for breakfast—probably not oat- 
meal and hot chocolate.” Henry spoke up, “Where did 
these children live, Miss Turner ?”. 





“In China, and the film we're going to see is called, 
Children of China. Jane spoke up, “I got some real 
Chinese pajamas for Christmas. I’d like to know if they 
wear those things in that country.” 

Miss Turner said, “We're going into their class in 
school, too. I wonder if you will watch what they do 
in their school work.’’ Harry hurried puffing into the 
room. “Why, Harry, you are late,” exclaimed Miss 
Turner taking out her attendance book. “Oh, Dad, 
couldn't get the car started. Battery ran down or some- 
thing. It might be something else though. He’s had 
trouble all this week.” 

“Well, suppose we see how Chinese children and 
their older folks get from one place to another,” said 
Miss Turner. Harry resumed, “Gee, Dad was mad. 
He’ll be late to the office and does that burn him up.” 
“What does your father do?” asked Sue. “Oh, he’s 
in the traffic department of the railroad,” proudly re- 
turned Harry. “My pop’s a lawyer,” volunteered Ben. 
Miss Turner wrote quietly on the board. How do 
Chinese fathers make a living? 


When the class assembled all the questions to be 
studied, they were: 

1. Do Chinese children brush their teeth ? 

2. What do they eat? 

3. What do they wear? 


Pupil-made 
art mural 
grows —a 
Chinese 
street scene 
from the Erpi 
film. ‘’Chil- 
dren of 
China.” 
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4. What do Chinese children do in school ? 
5 How do they get from one place to another? 

6. How do Chinese fathers make a living? 

Immediately after the film was first shown, the class 
discussed these questions. They discovered that Chines: 
children had no milk for breakfast. Why was this? 
Mildred said, “I didn’t see any servants in the Lee 
home. Why ?” Out came Tommy with, “I bet they have 
colds in China. They all put their forks into the sami 
dishes.” “But they don’t have forks,” 
Dorothy. “What do they use?” “There certainly were 
a lot of people living in one house,” sighed Bill. “I'd 
never get around with so many in our house.” “Why 
do they have it arranged this way ?” 

And so as the children discussed the film, compat 


interrupted 


isons between the Chinese and American ways of 
living grow. 
again are set up. 


New purposes for studying the film 
As the film is presented again, 
gradually questions arise which throw the ancient back 
ground of Chinese civilization into bold contrast with 
the industrial mechanization of this country. Fourth 
grade children with genuine sincerity ask: 

1. Why do not the Chinese have busses or automo 
biles in their towns? 

2. Why do they have “field gods” ? 

3. Why don’t they have furnaces in winter? 

4. Why can’t Grandfather Lee write a letter? 

5. Why don’t they carry their vegetables in trucks: 

6. Why don’t they have ice boxes and gas stoves? 

Stories, magazines, reference books are sought for 
more information on these points. During the class 
discussion of the many material comforts which the 
Chinese lack, Wilma, a quiet child remarked, “Well, 
even if they don’t have cars and things, they seem 
happy.” “What makes you think so, Wilma?” Miss 


The sewing 
committee is 
busy with 
Chinese cos- 
tumes. One 
mother 
comes to 
help. 
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Turner asked. “Because they smiled and laughed a 
let,’ answered the child. “Wilma thinks the Chinese 
boys and girls in the film were happy. What do the 
rest of you think?” 

“Let's see the film again and make a list of what we 
find out on this,” said Harry. The film was presented 
again for the enlarged purpose of discovering this 
deeply emotionalized attitude. In the discussion of 
Chinese happiness which followed this film showing, 
significant remarks were: 

1. “They were happy listening to the music. They 
didn't have to listen to it..” 

2. “People do not have to laugh out loud to be 
happy.” 

3. “The man playing the violin was happy. He 
wouldn't play any instrument if he didn’t want to, and if 
he didn't like it.” 

+. ‘““Mei-ling was happy playing with her baby sis- 
ter because she was helping someone else.” 

5. ‘King Chang and Shiu Ming were happy be- 
cause they were not fussing with each other.” 

6. “Father Lee was happy because Mother Lee 
brought him something to drink in the fields.” 

7. “Mother Lee was happy because she was doing 
something for Father Lee.” 

One day when the fourth grade went for their lunch 
in the cafeteria they were astounded to see an old 
foreign woman serving the milk. Upon asking, they 
discovered that she was the Chinese cook of a Navy 
family, and that she had been born in Canton. 

“Let’s invite her over to see our film,” said Joe. 
“\Vhat shall we call her in our letter?” several asked. 
\ committee was formed to go and ask her name. 
Even when she told them, they found it difficult. At 
length they decided to invite her as “Dear Friend”’. 


















\h Seam came, enjoved the film with the class, and 
stayed all morning, answering questions and telling 
the class about her life in China. 

During the work on the class mural the art commii- 
tee saw the street scenes of the film several times to 
verify details for their own drawing. As the unit 
broadened its scope, the following activities grew from 
the frequent use of the film: 

1. Visits of Chinese in the local environment. 

2. Committees were formed to explore the local 
stores and find out what articles China contributes to 
our markets of trade. . 

3. Art committee wrote to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art for catalogue of their Chinese art available 
through post card collections. 

4. Committee wrote parents inviting them to see the 
film. 

5. Postal authorities were consulted to discover route 
and time of mail to different parts of China. 

6. Committee investigated the route of the China 
Clipper. 

7. Chinese lunch of rice and tea was prepared. 
Friends were invited. 

8. Visit to local art museum. 

9. Visits made to private collections in the city. 

10. Class mural of street scene drawn. 

11. Committee wrote to tea companies asking fot 
material. 

12. Collections of different kinds of tea made. 

13. Visits made to docks to see goods imported 
from China. 

14. Charts showing comparison between Chinese 
and American customs were made. 

15. Chinese music was sung and studied through 
victrola records. 

16. Patterns used on China such as blue willow, 
dragons, were studied. 

17. Drawings were made of different Chinese and 
American symbols of religion. 


Use of film en- 
courages outside 
reading. One 
pupil enjoying a 
quiet time with 
friends in China. 


18. Letters written to the jumior Red Cross asking 
for the names of Chinese children to whom the class 
might write. 

f China and 


19. Charts were made of foods 
\merica. 

20. Differences in transportation were brought out 
through drawings and charts. 

21. Scrapbooks of items and pictures in this school 
were made to send to children in China. 

22. A committee investigated the local radio station 
to find out if anyone had ever heard China over 
radio. They sought to learn also what places in China 
broadcast and when. 

23. Drawings and pictures were made to show 
contrast between Chinese and American means of 
communication. 

24. Art committee investigated and reported on 
color, “Chinese red.” 

25. Conversations were written about what a mem 
ber of the Lee family would think interesting or 
strange about a visit in their homes. 

26. Investigated, through the Boy and Girl Scout 
Organizations, about chapters in China. 

27. The film was presented without the sound. 
Several of the class acted as narrators and told the 
story of the film. 

28. This activity was repeated when the parents 
came to visit. 

29. Costumes were bought in the stores and made 
for the exhibit. 

30. Chinese articles were collected and presented 
in an exhibit. 

31. Chinese newspapers and stamps were collected 

32. Chinese bowls of paper mache were made. 

33. A Chinese ship was visited. Pictures were 
taken of it for the scrapbooks. 

34. One of the Chinese visitors was asked to write 
each child’s name in Chinese. Each child then made 


a large chart of his name. (Concluded on page 307) 
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Use of Filmstrip to 
Retarded Readers 


A concrete example of the value of this vis- 
ual aid in the classroom, which should sug- 
gest other possibilities for its effective use. 


ESTHER L. BERG 
Public School 4, The Bronx, New York 


T WAS found in P. S. 4, of which Mr. Simon 
Hirsdansky is Principal, that the work in reading 
in the third and fourth years was poor ; hence, these 

years were departmentalized for a one hour reading 
period daily. We gave the Metropolitan Reading Test 
and then grouped the children according to the results. 
Since we have six teachers in the fourth year, we have 
six reading groups. The two bright groups have in them 
45 children, and the work is on an advanced level. The 
two slowest groups have 20 and 18 children each and 
are doing very elemental work, practically all individual 
The third year has five teachers, so we have five 
groups. The slowest third year group is composed of 
15 children whose reading achievement is from .4 to 
1.9. The work is graded to their ability, and emphasis 
is placed upon phonics. Many devices are used to cre 
ate an interest and a desire to learn to read. 

One of the most interesting and perhaps the most 
effective devices we have tried is the use of stripfilm. 
The picture is elemental and the reading simple enough 
for 1B children, so that these retarded older children 
are able to read it fairly fluently. 

The filmslide we used consisted of a series of titles 
and pictures which told the story of “Little Sambo.” 
The story was told, step by step, followed by the pic 





Reading the caption which describes the picture following. 


ture illustrating it. There is a definite continuity in the 
captions, and the drawings are of the simple line type, 
without too much detail. This type of visual aid permits 
of a flexibility in its use, as the caption can be read, 
followed by the picture; or the picture can be shown, 
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Assist 


and the caption then read. From the teacher’s view- 
point, it would be wise for her to be familiar with the 
captions, so that she can direct the children’s vocabulary. 

The result of the use of this device was amazing. 
Not a child was inattentive; there was an eagerness 
to read correctly and with expression ; and many words 
beyond their reading age level, as beautiful, umbrella, 
bazaar, jungle, etc., they attacked without hesitation, 
pronounced correctly and recognized outside of the 
text. Psychologically, there was a definite gain in mor- 
ale, as the children had a feeling of satisfaction and 


One of the pictures in the “Little Sambo” film slide set. 


accomplishment. In this regard, these third year chil- 
dren did not have a feeling of inferiority, which comes 
from reading a pre-primer. 

[t might be well to plan a series of reading lessons, 
using the stripfilms that deal with the folk stories, 
nursery rhymes, etc. with which the children are famil- 
iar. \Ve do not advocate this as a panacea to eliminate 
all reading difficulties, but it does promote interest and 
serve as an incentive to read, which is a necessary 
factor, especially for non-readers. 

As a further development of the use of the stripfilm, 
it might serve the second and third year normal readers 
as an enrichment to their reading program. The children 
could make their own story slides and write their own 
captions. In addition, at a higher reading age, the chil- 
dren could view the stripfilm and refer to the original 
stories, comparing and discussing the techniques, etc. 

This short outline serves to show that the use of 
stripfilm in the classroom has many possibilities, not 
only for the non-readers, who are limited in their 
capacities, but also for those who are advanced in read- 
ing and with whom stripfilms can be used to enrich 
the regular reading periods. 
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OU can do it; all you need is a station. What 

kind of station? Radie—not police. Let me tell 

you what this is all about: it is my intention to 
weave these print tracks into a pattern that will give 
you a picture of the preparation and production of our 
high school radio program. 

In September of 1939 our high school for the first 
time decided to go on the air each week for thirty min- 
utes over our local station. With an enrollment of 
some fifteen hundred students to help us, with radio 
the already mature handmaiden of hosts of competitors 
for the public’s attention, and with the conviction that 
we could and should use the magic of radio to pull out 
the latch strings of our community homes, we started 
to work. 

I write of “we.” This pronoun refers to a com- 
mittee of four teachers and our principal. Where, 
you may well ask, were the students? They were 
patiently waiting for the more experienced competence 
of their elders to determine the nature of the program 
to be presented. Certainly, we concluded, any program 
that was too academic or pedantic must, be avoided. 
Qur broadcast material, however, must not be un- 
worthy of the standards of quality we seek to main- 
tain in our classrooms. This, then, was (and is) our 
chief objective: To present an educational program of 
sufficient intrinsic worth to justify it as an educating 
activity, and to present this program in such a manner 
as would get a favorable reaction from as large a listen- 
ing public as possible. This effort to keep one eye on 
education and the other on public interest, needless to 
say, is quite hard on the eyes. 

Having determined broadly our objective, we took 
stock of our resources and our problems. We found 
that we had two disadvantages somewhat peculiar to 
our situation. These obstacles were serious ones, but 
not insurmountable. In the first place, we have no 
speech department ; consequently our supply of capable 
“voices” was limited to a relatively small number that 
iad been discovered in school plays and in oral Eng- 
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Auditioning 
at school. 


WAYNE EDLAND 
High School, Bloomington, Illinois 


lish work. In the second place, we have no individual 
instrumental instruction, no orchestra, no_ string 
groups, nothing except a band and program of glee club 
work. Now your band can make a recording of your 
school song to be used in opening your program, but 
probably very few persons will ever turn off a good 
string ensemble in order to hear a high school boy play 
a bass drum solo. 

But let us turn to the advantages of our situation— 
advantages which I believe almost any school may ex- 
pect in beginning its broadcasts. We quickly obtained 
the interest and support of our teaching staff; in fact, 
I do not recall that assistance solicited from any teach- 
er has ever been refused. Their attitudes would indi- 
cate that they envision the march of students to the 
microphone as much an integral a part of our pub- 
lic school service as the teaching of agreement of subject 
and verb. Then, too, we have enjoyed the enthusiasm 
and dependable cooperation of a sufficient number of 
able students to guarantee the preparation and presen 
tation of our programs. Of this I am certain, the bur 
den of any program, properly conceived and directed, 
can rest upon the shoulders of capable student work- 
ers, and you can still have a program that will win 
parental approval and community interest. 

\We found, too, to our advantage, that there is an 
inexhaustible fund of material out of which programs 
of interest can be created. A vast number of subjects 
ranging from autobiography to far beyond quiz can 
be presented. And, of course, the most vital of all the 
conditions favoring our program was the fact that ¢/ 
radio station wanted us on the air. Your station man 


ager signs an agreement to use his station to render 


a certain amount of public service and he is looking 
for people who can help him do a good job of it. 
Having our general objective now in mind, and be 
ing cognizant of our advantages and disadvantages, the 
Radio Committee selected the following type of pro- 
gram as being most likely to succeed. Each regular 


program should give news of the school activities for 
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second. 


\> We're on 
CC in one 


A stimulating presentation of 
one school’s performance in 
the field of radio—and the 
advantages derived therefrom. 


the coming week, include student instrumental or vocal 
talent and present a dramatic biographical sketch of 
some outstanding personality out of our city’s past. To 
inaugurate the series the superintendent of schools and 
the high school principal appeared on the initial pro 
gram. The moral force given this experimental enter 
prise by the appearance of these administrators on our 
frst program was most helpful; they ably availed them 
selves of their opportunity to present to the community 
some of the problems confronting our school. 

Our school paper assumed the responsibility for 
broadcasting the school news. Each broadcast was an 
assignment to a staff reporter. Our band instructor 
and the director of our glee club rendered their assist 
ance in ferreting out individual musical talent. A band 
recording of our school song opened our program; a 
vocal recording of the same closed it. The dramatics 
department took the responsibility for selecting stu 
dents capable of presenting our scripts. Our typing 
department took over the work of typing sufficient 
scripts for each cast. Honestly, it was remarkable the 
way the difficulty of the problem resolved itself into a 
number of simple tasks. Our most masterly achieve 
ment in this direction, however, was in gaining the 
consent of teachers to supervise student groups active 
in the preparation of the scripts to be produced. These 
teachers aided student groups in securing, selecting, 
and preparing their biographical material in the form 
of dramatic contributions. 

An additional word should perhaps be said regar 
ing the preparation of these scripts. The local historica 
society, the school and 
of the community, all made their contributions of ma 
terial. With the use of model scripts and a list of 
suggestions worked out from a study of many samples, 
the student groups worked their biographical material 
into radio dramatizations. Then matters of English 
and accuracy of information were checked in confer 
ence with the teacher-sponsor; the script was revised 
and made ready for presentation. 


public libraries, the “old-timers” 
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The rehearsal of the dramatic scripts took some 
three hours time for each fifteen minutes of time on the 
air. The students cast by the dramatics instructor 
were turned over to a member of the Radio Commit- 
tee for these rehearsals. Working with the sound man 
and the student announcer, the cast completed their 
final auditioned rehearsal. We were on the air! 

Well, we stayed on the air with this series during 
the school year, 1939-1940. In attempting to achieve 
our dual objective—namely, “to present an educational 
program of sufficient intrinsic worth to justify it as an 
educating activity, and to present this program in such 
a manner as would get a favorable reaction from as 
large a listening public as possible’—certain compro- 
mises were, of course, necessary. For example: to 
have kept the musical portions of our program on the 
highest possible cultural level would have greatly limit- 
ed the range of usable talent and the interest of stu- 
dents. Consequently, we conceded the inevitable “hot” 
vocals a minor place on our programs. Such compro- 
mises are both reasonable and democratic. If, how- 
ever, any reader thinks that the general cultural level 
of a radio program can be no higher than the level of 
average cultural attainment of the student body, then 
with that person our entire radio committee and I de- 
cidedly disagree. 

\s we looked forward to another season last year 
ve also looked back over our long and varied exper- 
ience of a single year. And in doing so we naturally 
asked ourselves two questions: first, what net bene- 
its accrued to our school from our entry into this ac- 
tivity which was new to us the year before; secondly, 
what positive suggestions do we have for a new season? 

Those students who participated in the preparation 
of the biographical dramatizations received training in 
community research. They investigated the facts re- 
garding the lives of many of the outstanding men and 
women of our community. As they gathered their ma- 
terial they learned politic methods of obtaining coop- 

(Concluded on page 312) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


ANTERRY” HAMILTON 
1927, was in charge of 
and motion pictures in the Gen- 

eral Information Department of the 

Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 

vania. He had come there in 1922, 

when Leonard Ormerod, who headed the 

Department, had just requisitioned cam 

era and lighting equipment for film pro- 

duction. When the apparatus arrived, Or- 
merod sent for Hamilton, indicated the 
strange tools, and told him to “get busy.” 

The new assistant was naturally taken 

aback, but not for long. He proceeded 

at once to learn what the apparatus was 
all about and, in the next five years, to 
expose approximately half a million feet 
of negative for the production of about 
a score of exceedingly serviceable pic- 
tures ranging from one to _ six 
apiece. During the first year he composed 
his own scenarios, directed, photographed 
and lighted every picture, then wrote all 
the subtitles, and edited the footage. He even 
personally developed some of the negative. 

By way of rounding out the experience, 

Hamilton had also served an apprentice- 

ship in finding audiences. When he had 

produced a sufficient number of subjects 
to warrant the undertaking, he had or- 
ganized a regular distribution, shipping 
telephone films to theatres that would 
run them—and they generally did—from 
centers established in Philadelphia and 

Pittsburgh. 

His camera had a “stop-motion” at- 
tachment, so, after his first production 
year, he undertook to photograph his 
own technical animation with an impro- 
vised setup. Results were sufficiently en- 
couraging to prove that the method was 
effective, and when Arthur Loucks, then 
representing Bray Pictures, called to so- 
licit a production order, he was com- 
missioned to make a professional subject, 
a screen cartoon entitled “Treat “Em 
Right.” This, presenting common abuses 
of the telephone, became popular, selling 
some 150 prints and being exhibited 
throughout the Bell System. A succeeding 
industrial cartoon, “My Hero,” was pro- 
duced by Loucks & Norling, who by this 
time had left Bray and set up their own 
independent business. 

Carlyle Ellis made several productions 
for Stokes in the silent films period, and 
I wrote continuities for a couple. For all 
who came in contact with Stokes and his 
high conception of the work to be done 
with films in public relations it was a 
stimulating, elevating experience. From 
time to time unworthy enemies of Big 
Business have tried to impugn the fine 
motives back of these Bell System good 
will films, alleging their misuse as prop- 
aganda in rate drives; but no such charge 
has ever been made to stick when the 
facts have been investigated. 


then, in 
lectures 


reels 


“ 


Hamilton joined Stokes in New York 
October, 1927. In 1929 Stokes resigned 
to join Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., and Hamilton was promoted to suc- 
ceed him. Since then Hamilton has super 
vised all American Telephone and Tele- 
graph motion picture productions made 
for the use of Associate Companies of the 
System. 
Utilities 

Wir the example set by Edison him 
self in producing educational films, the 
electrical were not as 
as might have been expected in institut 
ing film departments. The New York 
Edison Company, stirred by its active 
leader, Arthur Williams, who died in 


interests prompt 





To Telephone Company opportunities 
for service Jerry Hamilton brought 
first-hand acquaintance with films. 


1937, produced a few pictures on power 
production and home appliances, and two 
or three on the broad contribution of 
electricity to civilized life in the great 
city; but the movement in that division 
of industry did not at once get into its 
stride. 

Then came the General Electric Com- 
pany of Schenectady, New York, which 
had waxed rich and powerful with the 
unfolding of an electrical age, and which 
had learned to respect public relations 
through both its organization by the Mor- 
gan group, in Wall Street, and the heavy 
investment of its surpluses in public util 
ities. Before the First World War it had 
a department issuing lantern slides; and 
the reader will recall that, in the summer 
of 1916, the Reserve Company of Cleve- 
land was preparing to produce a General 
Electric film on the history of illumina- 
tion to be entitled “Flame Eternal, a 
Drama of Light and Love.” But it was 
not until about the same time in which 
the Western Electric established its Mo- 


The Educational Screen 


The first detailed history of non-the- 
atrical films continues with Part 29 
and still more about groups that pro- 
duce their own propaganda subjects. 


tion Picture Bureau that the General 
Electric Company instituted its Visual 
Instruction Section, using films. 

C. F. Bateholtz, who headed the se 


tion, was then aged about 360 years. He 
was a man of much ability, conscientious 
and loyal, but rather an odd character. 
One of his peculiarities was a widespread 
boast that he had never remained over 
New York City which he evi 
But despite the quirks, 


night in 
dently disliked. 


which his friends attributed to his in 
different health, Bateholtz did an ex- 
cellent work to establish the General 
Electric Film Service. He took his duty 


with a seriousness which is indicated by 
his enrollment in the Society of Motion 
Picture 1918, and by the 


long continued circulation of the subjects 


Engineers in 


prepared under his supervision. He re- 
tired from the Section about 1928, being 
succeeded by John Klenke who, in 1931, 
relinquished the place in turn to John 
G. T. Gilmour. Gilmour, born in Schen 
ectady and educated to a B.A. at Union 
cameraman and pri 


College, had been 
duction manager in the department for 
some time previously. In November, 1939, 
Gilmour was transferred to the General 
Electric television station, W2XB, the 
vacated film post being filled by Charles 
R. Brown. Of late years, in circumstances 
sketched later in this his 
been pro 


which will be 
tory, sound 
duced for 
active list of 
non-theatrical 


films have 
Electric, but in the 
available for 
from that 
id 


many 
General 
silent films 
distribution 
source remain about fifty technical at 
popular subjects. 


Two well known organizations | 


which 
had gone into large scale production fot 
industrial 


suddenly, 


theatrical release of subjects, 
only to be reduced were the 
Ford Motor Company, with its “Ford 
Educational Weekly,” and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, which allegedly spent 
about half a million dollars in the pur 
chase of the old American Gaumont plant 
at Flushing. This particular railroad 
project was terminated on the generally 
excellent advice, it is said, of the cele- 
brated public relations counsel, Ivy Lee, 
just authoritative 
hailing the intended work as “the broad- 
industry 


when journals were 


est gesture so far in rising 
to the educational 
screen.” 

American railroads were actually much 
disposed to use films in public relations 
nature of the 
opportunities for 


possibilities of the 


work. The very business 
offered innumerable 
producing attractive pictures which would 
be welcomed in theatres as 
churches, schools and clubs. Ray-Bell 
shot 100,000 feet of scenic material for 
the Northern Pacific in 1925, and the 
New York Central also considered reels 
of the same character then. But the In- 


well as in 
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terstate Commerce Commission, given in 
creased powers as repeated investigations 
revealed irregularities in rail practice, 
sternly limited advertising appropriations 
It was this situation, no doubt, which 
impelled Ivy Lee to advise the C.P.R.R 
as it seems that he did. In all likelihood 
it was the imminent, rigorous investiga 
tion of public utility companies which 
arrested the natural use of demonstration 
films in various forms of municipal sery 
ice such as urban transit, lighting and 
water supply. 

One successful method whereby the 
“regular” lines of business could avail 
themselves, without serious criticism, of 
the new way to cultivate good will, was 
to make films which in themselves were 
of undeniable value to employee welfare 
or, more generally, of public benefit. Thus, 
there was nothing but praise for the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey when, 
in the summer of 1917, its own photog 
rapher, Felix Guyette, working under 
direction of Charles Davenport, produced 
a reel on safety. This was a favorite cause 
warmly supported by the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey. However, the 
approach was not peculiarly New Jer 
sey's. In 1923, for further instance, the 
Boston Elevated Railway made a safety 
film in coOperation with the Boston Con- 
servation Bureau. 

Nevertheless, to the Public Service 
Corporation of New Jersey—or its ear- 
lier organization, if the corporation does 
not date so far back 
the pioneer status, for its celebrated di 
rector of safety education, Alison J. Van 
Brunt, is said to have supervised the 
making of a film in the department of his 
especial interest, about 1904. It was one 
of the side industrial 
understand, of the old Edison Company. 
I was well acquainted with Van Brunt 


probably should go 


productions, | 


in his later years, and even produced some 
of his subjects. He made a new one an 
nually, as a rule, using employees of 
the corporation as actors. 

His department, at the headquarters in 
Newark, was ruled with the proverbial 
rod of iron, but was pervaded by real 
respect and affection for him on the part 
of John Orth, his first assistant, his pro 
jectionist, William Alexander (who was 
also. Balcom’s chief 
the public schools of Newark), and his 
various other direct associates. It is un 
deniable that Van Brunt, who died sud 
denly in his office about 1934 at a ripe 
age, made a marked contribution to the 
protection of life and limb in a_ wide 
area, far 


projectionist for 


beyond the borders of his 
State. It may be added that he was an 
enthusiastic and active member of the 
National Safety Council 

The New York Central Railroad found 
the I.C.C. barriers less difficult to sur- 
mount when it made films for farmers 
through its Agricultural Department at 
Chicago. From the regular advertising 
department, in New York, others were 
addressed to the farmers of the Hudson 
Valley. Three or four of these were pro- 
duced for the Central by J. L. Barnard, 
and given distribution through granges. 
“Barney” Bernard, as we used to call 
him, had been a newspaper reporter in 





Safety campaigns of the Public Ser- 
vice Corporation of New Jersey owed 
their effectiveness almost as much to 
A. J. Van Brunt’s personal drive 
as to force of the utility itself. 


Los Angeles. He had worked his way 
into a publicity position at the Thomas 
H. Ince 
importantly to the Triangle Film Cor- 
Carlyle Ellis, Charles 
Barrell and I were also then employed. 
It is said that in the production of “The 
Birth of a Nation” he was one of Grif 


Studios, and Ince belonged 


poration, where 


fith’s fifteen or so assistant directors. 

\fter the War Bernard made his way 
East and after working briefly at Uni- 
versal, set himself up as an _ industrial 
producer. He was competent, hard-work- 
ing, and quickly became popular. Barrell 
gave him a few directing jobs for West- 
ern Electric, and he acquitted himself 
creditably there. His principal clients 
otherwise were the Jersey Cattle Club, 
the Masons and the New York Central. 
He had his two sons at a private school 
outside the city, and I remember that 
he used to make a picture for the in- 
stitution each year to pay for their tui- 
tion. But one day along came the Florida 
land boom and he was caught in it. When 
that exploded, and most of his prospects 
with it, he landed for a_ breathing-spell 
on his father-in-law’s ranch in California. 
Eventually he made the connection which 
he held until a grave illness in 1941, of 
reporter on the Los Angeles Herald-Ex- 
press, the same newspaper which had 
employed him thirty years before. The 
topsy-turvy motion picture business is 
filled with ironic coincidences like that. 

I have just counted the names of over 
five hundred industrial concerns which, 
in the “silent” period of the half-dozen 
years prior to the popularization of talk- 
ing pictures, had so-called motion picture 
departments for the distribution of films 


produced expressly for themselves. Some 


were sizeable and all were serious. They 
generally told just manufacturing stories. 
The duPonts and the Hercules Powder 
Company were stressing explosives rather 
than their many present by-products. 
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Pictures sponsored by the Goodyear 
Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, showed 
that concern to be waxing enthusiastic 
over what latex could do for aviation. 
The New England engineering firm of 
Stone & Webster unreeled the saga of 
modern machinery which scooped and 
rattled coal from the bowels of the earth. 
The Heinz Company of Pittsburgh, 
guided by its thoughtful advertising chief- 
tain, Franklin Bell, announced new reels 
on food products, and bewailed the lack 
of a proper color process with which to 
glorify its tomato ketchup, chili sauce 
and soup. In Kansas City Paul Kendall 
expanded his film section of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, instituted in 1915. 

The insurance companies, suspect with 
all other Big Businesses of the day, kept 
their film propaganda beyond vile accu- 
sation by their happily discovered themes 
of the prolongation of life and the proper 
safeguarding of property. None of these 
made a more genuinely useful job of it 
than the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, guided by its Third Vice-Pres- 
ident In Charge of Health and Welfare 
Work of Policy-Holders, Lee K. Frankel, 
and later, by his successor, Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong. Several of the most suc- 
cessful silent productions for this account 
were made by Carlyle Ellis. The subjects 
were chiefly on prevention and cure of 
tuberculosis, diptheria immunization and 
periodic health examination. 


Benefit of Clergy 

Tue clergy had been interested unre- 
mittingly in the church uses of films, as 
these pages have amply indicated, from 
the start of the industry; yet, here was 
even an added effort of the customers at 
this time to take matters into their own 
hands. In this direction, however, the 
interest was not in that simple informa- 
tive content of motion pictures in which 
schoolmen were so greatly concerned, but 
in their emotional powers, which the 
theatrical men themselves esteemed. 

As a matter of fact there are many 
points of identity in the forces of drama 
and religion. Despite their frequent fall- 
ings-out, the theatre, in all times and 
climes, has had its origin in religious 
ritual, and has grown under the foster- 
ing care of the priests. Apropos of this, 
it is ironical that in 1922 the editors of 
the Christian Herald should have invited 
audiences “to illustrate the relation of 
movies to the church.” It is perhaps more 
pointed to remark that the Reverend 
William Sheafe Chase, while one of the 
most uncompromising leaders of the 
movement to censor motion pictures, pur- 
chased a Simplex projector and showed 
films occasionally to his Sunday Schools 
and adult congregations as rector of 
Christ Church in Brooklyn, New York. 

There may be close resemblances in 
the respective dramatic tastes of church 
and theatre, but there are sharp differ- 
ences at the same time. Because there 
are, clergymen wanted films of their own. 
They wanted them also for doctrinal rea- 
sons. I have been told that approximately 
fourteen separate film versions of the life 
of Christ have long been in active cir- 

(Continued on page 292) 
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Proceedings of the Summer Meeting of the 
Department of Visual Instruction 
of the National Education Association 


(Held in Boston, June 30, July 1 and 2, 1941) 


Visual Instruction in New England 


Organizing the Visual Program in the School 


HOWARD A. SMITH 
High School, Milton, Mass. 


ANY administrators and teachers 

too often think of “Visual In- 
struction” only in terms of movies—in 
fact for many the words are synony- 
mous. The use of some type of visual 
aids has been a characteristic of our 
schools for more than fifty years. The 
older methods consisted largely of us- 
ing pictures and taking of field trips. The 
teachers usually had smaller classes and 
such a_ procedure often served their 
purpose fairly well. Too often, today, 
teachers tend to use a movie instead 
of taking a trip or performing a dif- 
ficult demonstration experiment. 

From the point of view of the pupil, 
a trip to Yellowstone or Washington, D. 
C., is superior to a movie on the subject. 

A serious defect in many of our school 
systems is the lack of any readily avail- 
able time for lengthy field trips. This 
defect is not as easily remedied as it 
may seem. In Milton High School, 
where I have charge of visual education, 
the biology department regularly sched- 
ules field trips on bird identification 
and habits twice a week during May 
and early June. Since the birds are 
best observed in the early morning 
we scheduled the trips at 5:45 A. M. 
You might think it would be impossible 
to have any sizable voluntary group at 
such an early hour. On the contrary 
we have to limit the number and re- 
quire “signing up” a week in advance. 
The pupils learn a great deal about 
birds, and, what is more important, 
find the early morning is one of the 
beautiful parts of the day. 

Since the theme of the afternoon meet- 
ing is “Visual Instruction in New 
England” I should like to summarize 
briefly the status of Visual Education 
in this section of the country. There 
are not many school systems that have 
a full time director of Visual Instruc- 
tion. I know of only four—Boston, 
Quincy, Providence and Bristol, Conn. 
However, in each of the places named 
the work being done is excellent. I wish 
it were possible for each of you to visit 
Mr. Childs of Providence, and let him 
show you how his department aids the 
teachers in his system. His is probably 
the best department in New England. 
In other school systems, including the 
one I am in, the Director of Visual 
Instruction is one of the regular teach- 
ers who probably has had his teaching 


load lightened by a period or two a 
day. In some places, however, it re- 
presents just another of the “extra” 
duties teachers are called upon to per- 
form. In some systems there is a faculty 
committee which heads up the visual 
program. As is true of too many com- 
mittees, the final result is often that 
the children or some one person does 
practically all the work. An active Vis- 
ual Education Committee made up of all 
the building supervisors is of great value. 
Each building supervisor should have 
charge of receiving, distributing and 
returning materials to the main office. 

There is a dual requirement which 
all Visual Education Departments must 
meet if they are to be successful. First, 
they must get the materials and apparatus 
into the teachers’ hands at the time they 
need it. Second, they must see to it 
that the teacher uses the visual aids 
effectively. 

A great deal of tact is needed by the 
director. Many of the older teachers 
will resent being told what to do. Of- 
tentimes they have developed highly 
successful methods of teaching. The 
problem becomes one of gradually work 
ing visual aids into their method of 
teaching, and this necessitates cooper- 
ation between director and teacher. 

In setting up a department one of the 
first tasks of the Director of Visual 
Education should be to make a survey 
of materials and equipment owned al 
ready by the school. Undoubtedly, there 
is much material that most of the 
teachers do not know about, or that has 
been monopolized by one teacher. \ 
mimeographed list of such materials 
should be given to each teacher. 

\ Department of Visual Instruction 
must plan much of its work months 
ahead. The director must cooperate with 
teachers and supervisors in working out 
a visual aids program for each course 
of studv. The possession of each teacher’s 
schedule is a great help. Printed forms 
giving the name of the visval aid, date, 
hour. and room should be given to each 
teacher as a confirmation of the book- 
ing order. After the visual aid has 
been used the teacher should fill out a 
report as to its value, correlation, etc 
These reports should be kept on file as 
they are valuable in planning future 
programs. \ complete cross reference 
index file of films by name and by 
subiect is a necessity. 

Many systems are neglecting an ex 
cellent source of free visual materials. 


The New England Museum of Natural 
History, the Museum of Fine Arts, and 
the Children’s Museum all offer ex- 
cellent exhibits to the schools. The dir- 
ector should aid the teacher in securing 
them. He can also assist in making the 
necessary arrangements for school mus- 
eum trips. It is impossible to obtain 
maximum benefits if a class arrives 
unexpectedly. If notified in advance, 
the museum will usually give such 
groups special attention. The director 
should list the museums, favorable in 
dustries, and points of specific interest 
studied in the curriculum and_=e give 
mimeographed copies to the teachers 

The selection of visual aids and films 
should be done entirely by one person. 
There should be a committee to pass 
judgment on such items. There must 
be a decision as to the relative value 
of renting or owning films. Usually the 
smaller medium sized school system can 
save money by renting. The films can 
usually be secured when you want them, 
if you place your order early. Con 
siderable judgment is necessary to select 
the few excellent free films from those 
that are of little value or contain too 
much advertising. 

\ program of inservice training must 
be developed. This can be done by visual 
education meetings and by _ individual 
work with teachers. Many directors pre 
fer the use of student operators. This 
can often be done by the formation of 
a Movie Operators Club. The main point 
is to secure reliable and effective pr 
jection. 

The problem of transportation be 
tween the various schools in a system 
must be solved by the administrator 
The best method will depend on_ the 
system itself. Some use the regular 
school delivery truck, others have an 
outside delivery service, in others certain 


1 


teachers come to the main office, while in 
some the director or his assistant dis- 
tribute the materials themselves 

The director should provide the mater- 
ials and encourage the use of pum 
made slides and charts. These sunplies 
should be readily accessible in all build 
ings. There is an excellent source 
free pictorial material in magazines s1 
as the National Geographic, Life ete. Thy 
material of permanent interest should 
be mounted, while that of current valu 
only can be used unmounted. Ea 
teacher should be encouraged to com 
pile their own files of pictures 

Anothe r service of the Visual Aids 
Department to the teacher is the mal 
ing of photographic slides and enlarge 
ments. The value of the cooperation ot 
a Photography Club is readily seem. It 
provides the members with a great deal 
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of experience, and encourages them 
to do their best work Che 
should also assist in the production of 
school-made films. This can often be 
accomplished by the assistance of a Filn 
Club. 


Only minor repairs of 


director 


projectors, et 
should be attempted at the school. Ex- 
tensive overhauling should be done at 
the factory by trained experts. Supplies 
of bulbs, tubes, belts, etc 
be kept on hand. 


The prompt return of 


should always 


rental films 
and slides cannot be too strongly urged. 
If each borrower would make sure that 
the films are returned on time, tl 
renting agency will be able to make 
scheduled deliveries. It is always very 


¢ 


embarrassing to plan on a film and then 
have it fail to arrive due to the previous 
user having neglected to return the film 
promptly. 

In order to promptly perform t 


1 
} 
I 


e ce 
tailed work, the person in charge of 
visual education needs clerical help. In 
many places there is enough work for 
a full time clerk. In smaller systems the 
use of a twelfth grade commercial pupil 
or N.Y.A. student is suggested. 

There are four rules to impress on the 
teacher. First, do not use any type of 
visual aid to the exclusion of all the 
others. Second, do not use too much 
material—5 or 10 slides a period are 
better than 100. Third, strive to develop 
a receptive mental attitude by the uss 
of a short introductory talk. Fourth, the 
material used should apply as an in 
tergral part of the unit being studied 
This last point is extremely important. 
Every person who has had anything at 
all to do with films has come in contact 
with teachers who want one or two films 
a week. As to. subject—just 
they haven't had before. This presents 


anvthing 


Teacher Training in New 


JAMES R. BREWSTER 
Harvard Film Service 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


N the good old days Boston was really 


justified, at least in part, in calling 
itself the “Hub of the Universe” becaus« 


New England furnished many new ideas 
in the field of Education and _ likewis« 
many of the leaders ho put these 


although New 


England still furnishes a good percentage 


ideas into effect. But 


ot the ideas, the sudden rise of othe 
parts of the country, particularly th 
middle and far west, during the past 25 
or 30 years has changed the ratio. It 
is, perhaps, for this reason that the New 
England area has been dubbed the “Effete 
East”. [ think, however, that on in 
vestigation one would find that it actuall 
applies more to New England’s slow 
adoption of new techniqu rather thar 
to its production of new ideas rl 
non-utilitarian concept of a liberal arts 
education is. still strong] entrenched 
here. 

We have, until the past few vears 
been noticeably backward in the field of 


P) en oe é 
1 SeTIOUS tl reat 1 the LS¢€ ot VISI il aids, 
since W ire 1 often judged by the 

rst and not by the best. It gives the 
pupils the wr attitude towards visual 
1ids. It is t me thing the director 
must prevent, even if it means a virtual 
liminatior such a teacher from the 
S 1] DI 

It is needless to say that a person 


yuraged will not make 
1 good head of a Visual Education De- 
partment. Patience and perseverance ar¢ 
two of the prime jualifications required 
In closing, should like to remind 
hose interest visual education of the 
enefits to b btained trom member- 
ship in a group who have a common 

} Visual 


[Instruction of the N.E.A. is such a group 


interest [The Department of 
yet there are many persons actively in- 
terested in Visual Education who do not 
belong. I think the case of the New 
will illustrate my point. 
f activity as the Massachu- 
ve decided to try to spread 
whole 


England Section 
\fter 9 years 
setts Branch 
the visual idea throughout the 
of New England. We changed « 
to the New England Section of the Dept. 
of Visual Instruction. We have started 
the formation of state branches in order 


to secure more active local work. Be- 


ur name 


sides our one annual conference we now 
hold four regional meetings. Our mem- 
be rship has increased to over 110, and 
we are the largest brancl in the D.V.I. 
These regional meetings provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to exchange visual 
ideas and solve common problems. The 
new Zonal Plan will make a_ similar 
plan nation in scope. With its 
adoption will come a greater increase 
in membership in the D.V.1. and a much 


mors eivecti\ organization an use 


of visual aids iI our sc 


England 


vudio-visual ( particularly in thei 
and in the provision for teacher 
training. But in spite of a very late start 
we are rapidly catching up with othe 
ections of th yuntry Che first course 
n visual a offered by Massachu 
etts in 1928, but a real beginning was 
not made t 1s ut the section until 
1938 
\s in most sections of the yuntr: 
e tenden \ England has been 
give the irses first during summer 
chool and later to incorporate them 
into the regular term curriculum Chis 
is, of course, perfectly natural when one 
nsiders thre rT t i] side I sit- 
ition \ t it instructo1 1 this 
elk 1S i I ictive rector of 
udio \ sual 1 in a nearby school and 
in be hired for t summer session only. 
When these instructors are hired for the 
I; term time, they are usually in 
the “marginal area’: that is. thev spend 
ne-half to three-quarters of their time 
1 rk otl struction 
The ce ( to I int the 
term tin ( e as the enrollment 
creases chools in the su 
rounding 1 18 1 e wide Phe 
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growth of these two factors (enrollment 
and use of aids) makes it worthwhile 
to train teachers, both prospective and 
in-service. When the courses are incor- 
porated in the regular schedule, they are 
generally retained in the summer school. 

The courses are of two types—a gen- 
eral course in audio-visual aids and a 
course in the administration of the aids. 
The broader, general course is invariably 
given first. At present, taking the area 
by states, we have the following teacher- 
training provisions in New England: 


Maine 

1. No course during term time but the 
University of Maine hopes to offer 
one in the near future. 


7 


2. Three summer school courses—one at 
Bates College and two, one elemen- 
tary and one advanced, at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

New Hampshire 

1. No courses during term time al- 

though the Keene School Union has 

an in-service course for members of 
that Union. The University of New 

Hampshire will offer a course this 

fall. 

Two summer school courses—one, a 

graduate course, at the University of 

New Hampshire and one at the Keene 

State Teachers College. 





Massachusetts 

1. During term time Boston University 
offers a large number of courses by 
Mr. kKrasker. There is one general 
course, several courses in the use of 
aids in special subject matter fields, 
and one on the administration of audio- 
visual aids. Boston Teachers College 
(Mr. Hennessy) has offered a course 
every year since about 1929. 

2. The University Extension Division has 
offered various courses in term time 
throughout the state since 1931, the 
number and location varying from year 
to year, wherever a group of thirty 
or more teachers indicate they want 
one. Mr. Erickson has given one reg- 
ularly at Springfield. 

3. There are six summer school courses 
given—three by Boston University, two 
by Harvard, and one by Springfield 
College. 

Connecticut 

1. No course offered by a teacher train- 
ing institution but there are several 
short, non-credit, local inservice cour- 
ses offered such as those at Bristol 
and New Haven. 


Vermont and Rhode Island do not have 
any courses. 

However late New England may have 
have been in using teaching aids and in 
providing for training teachers, we are 
now making rapid strides in the right 
direction. There are now six institutions 
which offer at least one course during 
term time and seven which offer at least 
one during the summer session. If this 
spurt, which began in 1938, keeps on at 
its present rate, New England may still 
be called “effete” but hardly ineffectual 
in the field of audio-visual aids. 
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Visual Instruction in a Medium Size School System 


MARTHA P. FARWELL 
Chairman of Teaching 
Aids Committee, 


Brockton Schools, Massachusetts 


a es to discuss visual instruction 
in the Brockton schools presents a 
problem not easy of solution. Viewed in 
the light of our ambitions for the work, 
the situation offers little that is spectac- 
ular; yet regarded as an accomplishment 
that has added nothing to school costs and 
has grown steadily since its inception, 
the work of our committee is reason- 
ably satisfactory. Another difficulty in 
treating the subject is its constant 
change. The program and method of 
administration vary from week to week, 
if not from day to day. This constant 
change results from the revision of the 
system and the expansion of its serv- 
ices. 

An attempt at visual instruction in 
Brockton almost ten years before had 
been forced upon the school with unfor- 
tunate results, both as to material and 
as to use. A revival of the work neces- 
sitated caution and an entirely different 
method of approach. 

Part of our caution in proceeding with 
the work arose from the situation in the 
city. A one-industry community pro- 
ducing high grade shoes, Brockton some 
years ago suffered such an industrial loss 
that it was impossible to add a penny 
to the school expenditures. In fact it 
was necessary sharply to curtail educa- 
tional costs. 

The philosophy underlying our use of 
these materials has several very well- 
defined principles. We make no distinc- 
tion between the various types of aids 
to learning, and from the first have 
designated our field as a department of 
teaching aids, especially avoiding the use 
of visual aids or visual instruction be- 
cause of the layman's possible mis- 
interpretation of the terms. We did not 
establish an elaborate system, but had a 
very informal organization with no at- 
tempt to sell the idea either to teach- 
ers or to members of the school com- 
mittee. Furthermore, it seemed essen- 
tial that the material should be avail- 
able to the teachers when they wished 
it, and that the teachers be encouraged 
to use the materials in the classroom. 
There has been a gradual expansion of 
our services as a result of requests from 
teachers whom we have kept informed 
on available materials. Always we have 
felt that schools and classes in the city 
should not be encouraged to conduct 
money-making projects for the work, 
since we believe it is a legitimate edu- 
cational cost, not an extra frill. From 
the outset we realized that, because of 
a local school committee ruling of twen- 
ty-five years’ standing, free material 
containing advertising must be discreet- 
ly used. 

Originally the work was organized as 
a committee with two high school teach- 
ers as co-chairmen, both of whom were 
carrying full programs in addition to 
this work. There were no provisions 


in the budget for any funds for admin- 
istration nor purchases. The first year 
we made a survey of conditions, and 
of available equipment and materials in 
the high and junior high schools. We 
used a bulletin board at the front en- 
trance for special exhibits by individual 
classes or clubs. Later we issued a 
weekly bulletin giving the highlights of 
stage, screen, and radio, with criticism 
of the moving pictures based on “The 
Motion Picture Review Digest.” The 
bulletin continues as a monthly radio 
bulletin, but when “The Motion Picture 
Review Digest” suspended publication, 
we found it difficult to secure reviews of 
current films. In the spring we bought 
a used silent projector and began the 
collection and filing of information on 
the use of teaching aids, and materials 
for purchase, rental, and loan. We also 
began a collection, at present stored in 
the school library, of research exhibits 
on entertainment films which might be 
helpful in literature, history, or art 
classes. 

The second year we made a contract 
for the weekly delivery of films, issued 
the bulletin to the junior high schools, 
and gave information on radio programs 
of particular educational value, especially 
on series of broadcasts in subject matter 
fields. One member of the committee 
had a half year’s leave of absence, so the 
work was continued by the other. 

The next year the program expanded 
into the junior high schools, two of 
which already had silent projectors. One 
of the co-chairmen who had been trans- 
ferred to junior high school was re- 
placed by the head of the science de- 
partment. At that time, we divided the 
responsibility so that he assumed com- 
plete charge of equipment and operators, 
while I, relieved of one of my classes, 
worked on materials, bookings, and all 
miscellaneous matters, including com- 
plaints. This arrangement is still in 
effect. We purchased a sound projector 
for the high school late that year, and 
began a collection of poetry records for 
use in literature. 

Within the next twelve months we 
had evolved a continuous program for 
film bookings in the high and junior 
high schools, purchased a set of Mer- 
cury Theatre recordings, and subscribed 
for sets of illustrations from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts for use in liter- 
ature, language and history, as well as 
art classes. We also began the prepara- 
tion of lists of available materials to 
be used in topics covered by courses of 
study being revised by the junior high 
school curriculum committees. As _ yet, 
these lists are far from complete. The 
department that year for the first time 
submitted an annual report to the school 
department, a report which proved sur- 
prising even to those of us who had been 
closely associated with the work. From 
January 1 to December 31, 1940, for the 
high school we had booked 98 films for 
269 showings to a total pupil audience 
of 9,660. This figure was all the more 
impressive when we considered that not 
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one of the showings had been. before 
more than 50 pupils. In the junior high 
44 films were used 50 times for a total 
of 19,800 pupils. The high school pupils 
had seen films in the following subjects: 
science (all branches), commercial ge- 
ography, business organization, clothing, 
journalism, mu- 


home room guidance, 


foods, history, English, 
sic appreciation, 
shop theory, industrial management, and 
driver training, as well as in the Brock- 
ton Vocational School and Vocational 
Education for National Defense Work- 
ers classes. 

From January 1 to June 1 this year 
the high school used 49 films 250 times 
for a total of 9,700 pupils. This illus- 
trates the steady increase in the work. 

This past year we purchased a 78 
r.p.m. p %graph (all of the others in 
the buildimg had nearly ruined our rec- 
ords and had certainly not fostered in 
the teachers nor in the classes a desire 
for more such work.) The new machine, 
delivered the middle of October, was 
used over 1,000 times by music, Eng- 
lish, and language teachers, as well as 
for home room periods. We have also 
bought silent projectors for each junior 
high school which did not already own 
one, and for the two largest elementary 
schools. The committee has been ex 
panded this spring to include the pri 
mary and middle grade supervisors, and 
one of the district principals. 

Under the present organization we ar¢ 
distributing in the spring check lists oi 
available materials, especially films, tor 
supervisors, heads of departments in the 
high school and for chairmen of various 
curriculum committees. These lists are 
compiled from catalogues issued by the 


sources from which we secure the aids. 


Each year the lists are longer as we 
supplement the preceding one; but w 
also eliminate numerous titles, using as 
a standard the comments submitted by 
teachers whose classes have used the 
material. When returned to us, the lists 
have indicated the aid desired, the ap 
proximate date when it would be most 
helpful, and the topic, or unit, for which 
it is to be used. 

We have evolved a fairly satisfactor 
booking record, based upon that used by 
agencies supplying theatres, by which we 
can tell for what day or week the ma- 
terial is ordered, by whom it is to be 
used, and in what subject. Afterwards 
we record the number of times it was 
used, the number of pupils present, th« 
place of showing (classroom or audi- 
torium), the teacher’s estimate of the 
value, and any other pertinent informa- 
tion. Moreover, we have trained stu- 
dent operators who are on call during 
their study periods. 

In addition, my room has become a 
kind of clearing house for all informa 
tion on teaching aids. <A skeptical Eng- 
lish teacher pens a hasty note: “How 
recently was ‘Treasure Island’ filmed?” 
or, “Can’t we get some recordings on 
‘Macbeth’?” or “What became of those 
‘Songs from Shakespeare’ 
which used to be in 110B?” From a 
member of the history department 
“Would it be too expensive to 


records 


comes: 
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get a movie on ancient Rome?” or “Can 
we get a short subject which I have just 
seen in one of the theatres ?” 

Of necessity we have purchased ni 
films, partly for financial reasons, but 
also because we have no proper storag 
space. (My office is a file in the cor 
ner of my classroom.) We are, however, 
collecting pictures for use in vpaque 
projectors, and some pictures for mount 
ing and loan to various classrooms. This 
work proceeds very slowly, because | 
am, after all, still four-fifths of an Eng 
lish teacher, and my co-worker teaches 
as well as supervises the work of the 
science department. Eventually we hoy] 
to build up sets of material (includins 
films, lantern slides, illustrative mate 
ials of all sorts, and recordings to be 
loaned, as from a library,) for various 
units of work in each grade. The dange1 
in that seems to be that the work may 
become too stereotyped, a development 
which we wish to avoid at all costs, for 
much of the effectiveness of the use of 
these aids depends upon the enthusiasn 
and cooperation ot the teachers. Late 
we hope to buy some recording appara 
tus. 

There is nothing spectacular about out 
work and I have, since accepting this in 
vitation to speak, many times been on 
the verge of retreat. If, however, a dis 
cussion of the department in Brockton 
may encourage some who have _ nevet 
dared begin the work, this effort will 
not have been in vain. As you see, an 
elaborate organization is not necessary 
in order to develop a department in a 
school system. 

When I was outlining my discussion 
to our superintendent (who was previ 
ously our sympathetic and encouraging 
head master) he remarked, “You might 
tell anyone who plans to do the work 
as you are here that he must expect 
‘blood, sweat, and tears’—and no extra 
pay!” 

It is necessary, I believe, to be defin 
itely convinced as to the importance of 
the use of teaching aids in the class 
room, and of the benefits derived from 
having at least one person in the sys 
tem well-informed about the field; to 
have a willingness to accept the fact that 
the growth will be so slow as to be 
almost imperceptible at times; and most 
difficult of all, to develop the ability to 
“take the long view,” to measure the 
growth in terms of what has been a 
complished in a year, two years, o1 
since the beginning of the work, rathe1 
than in terms of what one wishes to do 
or what has been accomplished in othe1 
systems with an altogether different or 
ganization. 

\nother prime requisite, as I see it, 
is a sense of humor. It proves a [ife 
saver when teachers who have requested 
a film on conservation refuse to hay 
their classes see “The River” because 
“the classes had examinations last 
week ;” or when, after having been in 
correspondence for three months trying 
to secure a foreign language film satis 
factory to all the teachers whose classes 
are to see it, the agency, having forgot 
ten the date agreed upon, sends you a 


final” date ich comes during the 
school Vacati Oo! when a te acher 
sends a pupil down post haste to inform 
uu she doesn’t know how to turn on 
t] new phonograp!l and she’s afraid of 
reaking it; or when workmen turn 
ff the AC line to a classroom without 
notitying you, and the operator reports 
hat the projector has broken in the 
niddle of a ing and needs a repair 


It 1s interesting to note how many 
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complaints from various parts of the 
city are telephoned just as devotional 
exercises are being conducted in the 
home room, or before the very restless 
class of tenth grade boys has had a 
chance to settle down to work. 

Yet there is a satisfaction in seeing 
the work grow, in noting each year that 
certain teachers never before interested 
are saying, “Can you get me something 
on this topic?” 


The New England Educational Film Association 


R. HAVEN FALCONER 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 


Hii New England Educational Film 
\ssociatiol commonly called 
NEEFA, is proud to have contributed 
t irds the re intelligent use f 
ion pictures as teaching aids, and we 

eel that we are well established on the 
id to the more effective use of this 
nedium ever though we have’ been 
e onl 1 little over a year. Our 
tivities have resulted in the establish- 


ment of uniform prices for rental, and 


hipping procedures for teaching aids, 
printing of a unified consolidated cata- 
log listing all the 


educational films 


ullable from non-profit libraries in 
New England, and a clearing house 
for information. NEEFA’s service has 
helped us to reaffirm our faith in the 


possibilities of the film medium as a 
teaching aid. We have proved to our 
satisfaction that sincere inter-institu- 
tional cooperation provides the only 
means of lasti advance and improve- 
ment in the use of films: and, by im- 
lication, for any other educational im- 
provement. United, we are able to take 


mportant strides quickly, without lost 


energy swallowed up in wasteful com- 
petitive effort. We believe that this 
type of cooperation is the only way in 
which our educational system can 
stand against the totalitarian. These 
( ictions lead us to the announcement 


i several new NEEFA activities for 


the coming Cal 

Since each of us individually bene- 
fited so highly with a personal contact 
vith others in the same field here in 
New Engla we recommend this 
same approach for all film library ad- 
ministrators. We believe that this is 
best carried out by a greater activity 
vithin the Department of Visual In- 


struction ot the NEA However, we 
ld like iggest the addition of 
me specifi ction for the solution of 
mmo! pre ems in order to make 
hese meetings mean more than con- 
vial jovialit between men with 
ommon interests. Since our first step in 
New England was toward price stand- 
irdization we believe that this is the 
first logical step for our cooperation 
with others, and we are now anxious 
» help establish standard prices and 
procedures. If such standard prices are 


adopted there will no longer be the 
desire on the part of some users to 


shop around for educational films, thus 


wasting valuable time and effort which 
might be directed to the more intelli- 
gent use of these materials. 

Our next step would be toward a un- 
ified catalog to serve all the film libra- 
ries in the field with the consequent 
saving of duplication in 
printing, and a simplification of the 
process of ordering and receiving film. 

So much for the cataloging and dis- 
tributing of these materials. Now let 
us turn to our larger problems which 
we must confront as soon as mechani- 
cal distribution is finally established 
on an efficient basis. Most obvious of 
these is for the evaluation of these 
materials as teaching aids. Excellent 
work has already been done by the Na- 
tional Film Evaluation Project, and 
we believe in throwing our. entire 
weight behind this work. In addition, 
we have initiated a project for the 
“Yes--No” approval of sponsored films 
because there are many schools and 
teachers who do not use these materials 
at all for fear of presenting biased ad- 
vertising in the classroom. Our special 
demonstration meeting yesterday showed 
how this service may be of real value 
in stimulating the more extended use of 
these excellent materials. If approval is 
given by the members of the NEEFA 
previewing panels, selected by prom- 
inent New England educators. the 
NEEFA approval means that educa- 
tors feel that these materials are valu- 
able for school and classroom use, and 
worthy of inclusion in any educational 
program, 

Our most important common aim is 
really that of a missionary, and in this 
aim we join all those interested in the 
advance of education. If we can reach 
our most important objective, all the 
minor technical details will be solved 
with lightning speed. We can look for- 
ward to the production of educational 
films of far greater excellence, and 
efficient distribution to every educa- 
tional institution in the country. 

We must all unite, regardless of 
specific membership in any educational 
association, to promote the use of films 
by convincing teachers that they must 
investigate the possibilities of this new 
dynamic medium, and use it in their in- 
dividual courses. We may approach 
this aim in many ways. An excellent 
start is gained by active membership in 
the Department of Visual Instruction; 
but, in the last analysis, our success will 
depend on the patience and effort of 
individual classroom teachers in con- 


excessive 
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vincing their colleagues of the films’ 
value, and in assisting them in the ade- 
quate use of these excellent materials. 
These efforts should not be directed to 
the replacement of all other teaching 
aids by the sound motion picture, but, 
we should expend all our energy to help 
these individual instructors realize the 
place of the sound film in his teaching 
program. This, my friends, is a large 
and important aim, and if we can join 
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each other with a faith in our eventual 
goal, I am confidert that no petty or- 
ganizational politics or institutional 
pride can hinder our advance. | look 
forward to the prospect of advancing 
with an ever larger army of teachers 
for the betterment of our educational 
system with films efficiently used as 
one cog in America’s vast educational 


machinery. 


The Assistance That Teachers Need 


DONALD B. GROVER 
High School, Hanover, N. H. 


HAVE just spent several days try- 

ing to organize a program of films for 
next year at the Hanover High School, 
and have been appalled by the extreme 
complexity of the film catalogues. They 
overlap, and little attempt is made at 
complete factual presentation. Something 
should be done and done quickly about 
getting the facts about films readily 
available. 

It is a problem to select just or- 
dinary pictures for routine class use. 
The fellow in charge (like myself) gives 
half a dozen catalogues to a high school 
teacher and says, “Here are a few of 
the better educational film catalogues. 
Give me your order for next year on 
these blanks.” Since the senior play is 
coming off tomorrow night, the teacher 
takes a hasty look inside, or else puts 
them on her desk where, as Christopher 
Morley says, “They get gently silted 
over in the large delta of other manu- 
scripts.” A bit later comes a note that 
tomorrow is the final date for receiving 
movie orders, and frantically he gets to 
work. Turning to the section on Science 
in one catalogue he finds, “Mites and 
Monsters’—one_ _ reel—$1.50. It says. 
“Shows the relationship between dif- 
ferent types of animals starting with the 
whale.” That sounds fine for my biology 
class. Anyway, next year I'll know more 
about it. 

Very well “Mites and Monsters” 
comes, just as it came to me last week 
through the special courtesy of Don 
Smith of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Here’s what I found that “Mites 
and Monsters” really showed: 

1) Children at realize 
comparative size of animals. 2) Single 
celled creatures—limited in size because 
volume increases out of proportion to 
surface area. 3) Multicelled creatures 
—lobsters—have advantage of speciali- 
zation of cells. 4) Insects (bees etc.) 
limited to 5 oz. by lack of lungs to ab- 
sorb air except by filtration. 5) Birds 
(vulture, ostrich)—flying power limited 
by chest muscles. 6) Fish—limited in 
size only by available food. 7) Ancient 
monsters—-(models, skeletons) show big 
body but small brain—lost out to dogs, 
apes, man. 8) Mammals—surface area 
is important. In cold regions—fur on 
Arctic foxes; in hot regions—large ears 
of elephant aid evaporation. 9) Whales 
largest creatures ever known—land an- 
imals limited by size of supporting col- 


zoo—don't 


umns—legs of giraffe vs. hippopotamus. 
10) Man is as much larger than human 
sperm as he is smaller than solar uni- 
verse. 

Now don’t tell me that my outline 
takes fifteen lines of print against two 
in the present catalogue. I know that 
it would be more expensive to print; but 
I believe you know more about the film 
than you did before. And mine gives 
at least four cross references for an in- 
dex: 1) Birds—flying power. 2) Fish— 
unlimited size. 3) Ancient monsters. 
4) Mammals—evaporation area. 

I believe that educational films should 
have factual outlines available for the fac- 
ulty of the institution which owns the film 
in the case of the college libraries, and for 
the use of those smaller institutions which 
may want to rent them. With a stdate- 
ment of the facts of what a film actually 
shows, the teacher is at least on the 
way to being able to make an intelligent 
choice as to whether the film fits into 
his program, and where it fits in. 

Pending the time when this shall be 
done with any degree of completeness, 
by the film libraries or by some gigantic 
elaboration of current film catalogues 
schools, should, for their own good, join 
hands to make some valid information 
available. 

Each teacher in my high school, upon 
using a film, fills out a quick check 
evaluation blank for my files. On the 
back of that blank appears the title 
“Factual Outline 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,” with 
space to fill in the topics. At the bottom 
is the additional question “what adver- 
tising or other undesirable features?” 
This outline, or a digest, of several will 
be pasted in the catalogue overlapping 
the description by whatever company is 
renting it, or whose catalogue we are 
using. 

But we should not have to do this 
work. It should be standarized and avail- 
able, either on library cards, like those 
of the Evaluating Project prepared by 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, or printed in a 
catalogue. By catalogue I do not mean 
just a listing of the films available from 
any film library, but some standardized 
description of the facts about films. I be- 
lieve that I am simply stating a situ- 
ation concerning what the film-using pub- 
lic must have if there is to be anything 
but chaos in the future of the educational 
film. 

Comparisons of films with books are 
interesting, but they are not like books 
in use. Books are not rented from lib- 
raries at $1.00 or $1.50 for one day’s 
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reading. Books do not cost from $24. 
upwards. Therefore the catalogue infor- 
mation about films must be more 
thorough than that about books as long 
as the rental system continues. Even 
when and if, every school should own 
a library of a thousand films purchased 
at five dollars each (the price will 
come down if schools begin buying) 
even then the films will remain in the 
closet or will be selected at random un- 
less thorough catalogue information is 
available. 

In the meantime, let’s get going. Keep 
your own record of every film shown at 
your school—a_ record, not of some 
teacher’s opinion (keep that too) but 
a carefully prepared digest of the scenes 
actually shown. Let’s get the facts, write 
them down and then pass them on. 


Sound Slide Films 
for Classroom Use 


JEROME RULON 
Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education 


HE sound slide film is a_ simple 

audio-visual device consisting of 

a slide tilm and a_ phonograph 
record. The slide film is the conven- 
tional 35 mm. film-strip made up of a 
f still pictures to be projected 
on a screen. The record is a 16 inch 
transcription type disk played at 33-1/3 
r.p.m., to provide fifteen 
continuous sound. 


series 


minutes of 


Synchronization between the sound and 
the film-slide is not a difficult prob 
lem since the pictures are ‘still’ pictures 
The sound of a chime from the record 
indicates to the operator when to turn 
the projector knob to change to the 
next frame. In some cases the recorded 
voice simply announces the number of 


the next frame, instead of using _ the 
chime; but, in either case, keeping 
the slide film in step with the record 


is a simple matter. 

It is apparent, then, that there is 
nothing radically new about the com 
ponent parts of the sound slide films. 
The 35 mm. film strip is well estab 
lished, and is generally considered to be 
an effective visual aid. The use of phono 
graph records as audio instructional aids 
is widely accepted, and the 16 inch slow 
speed record is increasing in popularity 
for providing educational radio pro 
grams at times more appropriate to the 
instructional schedule than the original 
broadcast. 

It may seen odd, therefore, that the 
sound slide film, a combination of thes« 
two teaching aids, has not come into 
popular use long before now. Certainly 
the idea of using a phonograph record 
in combination with a slide film is not 
new. Large oil companies, automobile 
manufacturers, insurance companies, and 
other commercial organizations have been 
successfully using sound slide films for 
about ten years. They have been used 
to train salesmen, to acquaint distributors 
with new models or products, to put over 
safety campaigns, and even to present the 
“perfect” sales talk to prospective cus- 
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tomers. The willingness of these com- 
panies to pay commercial producers 
from fifteen hundred to three thousand 
dollars for a film to meet their par- 
ticular requirements, indicates that they 
have some confidence in the effective 
ness of the sound slide film. 

For classroom use, however, the edu 
cational sound slide film has lagged be 
hind other visual aids. There is little 
demand at present from teachers for 
educational sound slide films since theit 
actual effectiveness as teaching aids 
has not been experimentally determined. 
There are few commercially produced 
teaching sound slide films available. 

Schools, or individual teachers could, 
of course, make up their own sound 
slide films to suit their particular needs 
Any series of photographs, charts, or 
maps can be made up into a slide film 
by a commercial slide film producer, at a 
cost of less than fifty cents per frame 
Once the film is made extra prints can 
be purchased for only a few cents a 
frame. Home recordings might be used 
for short films, or a single fifteen-min 
ute acetate record could be made for 
about ten dollars. <A recent article by 
Orlin D. Trapp’ contains many valuabl 
suggestions to school producers of both 
sound and silent film slides. 

Considering the relatively high cost of 
producing a good sound slide film, and 
the very low cost of making extra cop 
ies of both the film and the record, the 
most promising future for sound slide 
films probably lies in commercial produ 
tion. A fifteen minute sound slide film 
could be purchased by a school for about 
five dollars, and would then be avail 
able for each succeeding class. 

Some investigations on the use of 
sound slide films in the classroom have 
been carried on by the National Re- 
search Council's Committee on Scientfi 
Aids to Learning, under the direction of 
Dr. Irvin Stewart*. Five films, sampling 
instructional levels from primary school 
through high school, were produced un 
der the direction of the Executive Com 
mittee of the Metropolitan New York 
Branch of the Department of Visual In 
struction of the National Education As- 
sociation.” These films were shown in 
58 New York schools to 23,506 students 
In the opinion of an overwhelming ma 
jority of the teachers using these films, 
the medium of the sound slide film is 
suitable for classroom use, and is val 
uable as a teaching aid. 

The results of this study indicate that 
the sound slide film may be used suc 
cessfully at the instructional levels and 
in the subject matter areas sampled. 
However, the number of cases used in 
controlled experimentation with these 
films was too small to yield reliable evi 
dence as to their actual effectiveness as 
audio-visual teaching aids. 


1 Orlin D Trapp T he Tx¢ and Produce 
tion of Sound and Silent Filmslides, Miniatur 
Slides and Microfilm in Schools Bibliofiln 
Service c/o U. S. Dept. of Agric., Wash. D.C 

2—Dr. F. Dean McClusky and Esther L 
Berg—What are the Educational Values of the 
Sound-Slide Film? 1941 Yearbook, New York 





Society for the Experimental Study of Educa 
tion. 

3—These films are now available to schools 
on an experimental basis. See EDUCATIONAI 
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Pictures from the sound slide films in production. 
Top: Adding sulphuric acid to soda produces carbon 
dioxide. Center: Common fire extinguishers contain 


soda and acid. Bottom: To operate turn upside down. 
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At the present time, a study is being 
conducted by the writer in order to 
provide more reliable classroom use. 
This investigation is being carried out 
with the aid of a grant from the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Aids to Learning 
of the National Research Council. 

For use in this study, a series of six 
sound slide films are being produced on 
the subject of General Science. These 
films are designed for use in the man- 
ner that visual aids are most commonly 
employed. That is, they attempt to par- 
allel and supplement the usual general 
science course and textbook. Each film 
has a presentation time of fifteen min- 
utes, and contains approximately forty 
pictures. 

Since only one side of the record is re- 
quired for the 15 minute script, two 
complete scripts will be used for each 
film. On one side of the disk will be 
recorded a general overview of the ma- 
terial, to be played with the first show- 
ing of the film. The other side of the 
record will be played the second time 
the film is shown, and will provide a 
more factual and detailed treatment of 
the same material. In the experimental 
use of the films, each film will be shown 
three times, over a period of two weeks. 
The second script will be used for the 
second and third presentations. 

The evaluation study will begin the 
third week of the fall semester, and 
run for twelve weeks. Ten coope.ating 
science teachers, and approximately 800 
ninth-grade students will participate in 
the experiment. All teachers will be us- 
ing the same textbook and the same 
general teaching plan. The classes will 
be the first course in science for these 
students. 

Five experimental groups are to be 
used. All five groups will take the 
usual general science course normally 
taught in the school. They will all use 
the same textbooks, have the same as- 
signments, and see the same demonstra- 
tion experiments ordinarily used in thx 
general science course. The controlled 
differences between the groups will be 
in the additional materials they will use. 
Group I will see the sound slide films, 
Group II will see the slide film, and 
the teacher will read the script (the 
same script used for the records). Group 
III will use the recorded sound, but will 
have booklets of pictures on their desks 
(the same pictures as in the slide film). 
Group IV will use the picture booklets, 
and the teacher will read the script. 
Group V will be a control group, and 
will use no extra material. 

At the beginning of the experiment, 
a standardized intelligence test and a 
General Science background test will 
be given. The results of these tests, to- 
gether with information as to age, sex, 
etc., will be used to define the groups. 
A general test on the material to be 
covered in the twelve weeks of the ex- 
periment will be given before any of 
the films are shown. After the comple- 
tion of the work pertaining to each film, 
every two weeks, a test on this partic- 
ular material will be given. At the end 
of the twelve weeks a second form of 
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the general test will be given. A third 
form of this general test will be used 
a month or two after the end of the 
experimental period, as a retention test. 

The comparisons planned in this stud) 
are by no means all of the interesting 
and worthwhile comparisons that might 
be made. However, the major purpose 
of this experiment is to provide reliable 
evidence as to the practical effective- 
ness of the sound slide film for class- 
room use. The results of this investiga 
tion should be available by next spring. 
(An experimental trial version of one of 
the sound slide films to be used in this 
study was shown at the Boston meet- 


ing). 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Coutinued from page 285) 

culation from a single New York library, 
each to meet some especial need of some 
particular faith or denomination. 

The last important frankly religious 
picture to reach the screens of America, 
before the First Worli War interfered 
with the peaceful course of development, 
was the fine Italian passion play “Crist 
us.” It had been completed about 1915, 
after approximately two years of elabo 
rate production ranging over authentic 
locations in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
A feature was the re-creation of world- 
famous paintings in tableaux. The pro- 
ducer was Count Guilio Antamoro, the 
scenarist Fausto Salvatori, the sponsor 
Cinés. With a record of “more than 1,000 
performances in Paris, Rome and Ma- 
drid,” it opened at the Criterion Theatre 
in New York, May, 1917, prepared for a 
run. But the Broadway public, it seemed, 
was in no mood then for the retelling 
of an old story about the Prince of 
Peace, how ever beautifully it may have 
been done, and the attraction was obliged 
to close. 

Produced by Romans at about the same 
time, directed by Armand Vay, the cost 
of approximately three million dollars de- 
frayed in part by the Italian Government, 
was a long film on the Old Testament; 
but this did not appear publicly in Amer 
ica until late in 1922, when it was released 
non-theatrically by Harry Levey. And the 
French series of twenty one-reel biblical 
travelogues entitled “A Pilgrimage to 
Palestine,” was not distributed by the 
Pathé Educational Department here until 
1925. But central church organizations 
in America are usually kept well in- 
formed about what other nations are 
doing in their line, and I suppose that 
these foreign productions, even while 
they were being planned, exerted a cer- 
tain force of example upon our native 
clergy. 

An interesting story probably could 
be told by survivors of the Bible Film 
Company, which was launched in the un- 
expected place of Las Vegas, New Mex 
ico, in December, 1916. Production was 
announced to begin “in two or three 
months” on the company’s property at 
Montezuma Hot Springs. Harry C. Grigs- 
by of Los Angeles, was the reputed fi- 
nancial backer, and the president and 
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general manager was named as Dr. A. L. 
Andrews, a prominent minister of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Roger Topp, prominent 
Los Angeles business man, was secre 
tary-treasurer, and Phil H. Le Noir, of 
Las Vegas, appeared as scenario editor 
publicity manager. In May, 1917, C. S. 
Edwards, manager of the Pathé Ex 
change at St. Louis, Missouri, resigned 
to become director-general of the Bibl 
Film Company—but after that the record 
stops. 

In the spring season of 1917 one heard 
of the Unique Film Corporation of New 
York, which expected to produce Catholic 
Truth motion pictures. From Madison, 
Wisconsin, in October, 1917, came the 
report of the Trinity Film Company, to 
produce pictures “having biblical, his- 
torical, educational and industrial set 
tings,” started, so ‘twas said, by A. Dor 
ian Allison, 
London Film Company and later with 
Pathé. The strong film activities of the 
Methodists, 1915-1920, covering the em 
ployment of D. W. Griffith and the sail 


former director for the 


ing of eighty-six missionaries with propa 

ganda reels, have already been mentioned 

There now began a Lutheran Film Divi 

sion, distributing from New York, and, 

in the same city, the Board of National 

Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 

the U. S. A. organized a motion picture 

program. There is more concerning the 

Presbyterians on a later page. 

The Lutherans have clung to the idea. 
Virtually all of the twenty-five Lutheran 
Colleges already have films in promotion 
of their own endeavors, and these enjoy 
a regular and fairly extensive circula 
tion. In June, 1938, the National Lutheran 
Council reappeared with an even more 
elaborate project, although Dr. Ralph H 
Long, the executive director, pointed out 
that the plan had still to be approved by 
the executive committee. However, a 
study of possibilities was even then under 
way. The idea was to serve Lutheran 
colleges, churches and missionary  so- 
cieties; and for them six general types 
of film were to be provided, to wit: 

l. Films covering every phase of 
activity within _ the Lutheran 
Church: home, foreign, and in 
ner missions; colleges, academies 
and seminaries ; brotherhood, 
Luther League and Missionary 
Society; summer camps, Bible 
schools, district and national con- 
ventions; historic church build 
ings, monuments and localities. 

z. A newsreel, issued monthly, in 

corporating outstanding current 

events in the Church. 

A series of films covering the 

history of the Lutheran Church in 

America from the time of th 

first settlers until the present day. 

4. A series of religious films of Bib 
ical characters and events for 
use in Sunday schools, vacation 
Bible schools, and general relig 
ious education. 

5. A series of problem films, depict 
ing life situations centering 
around ethical, religious or social 
problems suggested for use in 
regenerating discussions. 

6. Religious and educational films 
from other sources. 

(To be continued) 
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Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


The President's Letter 


OW 1s the time! This year presents the great 
est opportunity for service in the history of th 


Department. With visualization playing such an in 
portant role in world affairs, it is but natural 
puissant impetus be given to the use of audto-v1 
materials in the schools. 

Although the school year has just started, the zor 
officers and committeemen are already at work 
well-planned campaigns for membership. Many met 


berships had been received by thi 


] ational secretary 
before September 10. 

The increased membership in our organization wi 
enable it better to carry out its objectives. A _ brief 
explanation of our objectives for 1941-42 has been 
printed in leaflet form. Copies of this leaflet are avail 
able to the membership for distribution among interest 
ed persons. Following is a brief summary of the leat 
let contents : 

To Premote the Effective Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
in Classroom Instruction—The Department will supply 
to its members information on the correct technique of 
the use of excursions, museum materials, flat picture 
materials, stereographs, film strips, film slides, lantern 
slides, motion pictures, transcriptions, and other audio 
visual teaching tools. The Department will also give 
all possible assistance to its members in the production 
of audio-visual aids by students and teachers. 

To Serve As A Clearing House for Its Members in 
the Exchange of Ideas and Experiences 
of this exchange will be THE EbDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 


The media 


the official magazine of the Department; the Yea 
book; and other publications. Materials presented will 
offer valuable information to those now in the field 
and will challenge the interest of the pioneers. All 
members are urged to share with others their sugges 
tions and reports of their experiences through thes¢ 
media. 

To Provide An Opportunity for its Members to Pa 
ticipate in Meetings with Other Educators Interested 
in the Production. and Proper Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials—The national winter meeting is being plan 
ned to present the work of audio-visual aids in out 
changing social, political, economic, and educational en 
vironment. The summer meeting will emphasize meth 
odology of use of audio-visual aids in classroom instru 
tion. 

Contributions of the Zonal Plan—The zonal orga 
ization will coordinate existing local activities into an 
integrated and unified effort to bring audio-visual in 
struction to its proper status in education. Added to 
the services of the national official staff are those 
100 zonal officers who are familiar with the problems 
of their respective territories. Zone headquarters will 


| 


provide more intensive coverage facilities for collect 


ing and organizing material for publication.. Ten ad- 
ditional official meetings of the Department, one in 


cach zone, will be held during the year. Many people 
who have not had the opportunity to attend national 
meetings, will be able to participate in one or more 
Announcement of zonal meetings will 


be made in THe EpucationaL SCREEN through the 


zonal meetings. 


ear. 

On August 15, the president of your organization 
sent a letter to all of its members. The number and 
nature of the responses to this letter were far beyond 
what he had even dared hope. Real talent is available 
and enthusiasm is abundant for the perfection of our 
zonal organization. Now /s the Time! 


\W. GAYLE STARNES, President 


Minutes of Executive Committee Meeting 
Boston, Mass., June 30 and July 2, 1941 


President Reed reviewed the work of the Editorial Com- 
nittee, the Committee on Teacher Training, the Committee 
on Field Experiences, and the Yearbook Committee. After 
brief discussion it was agreed to recommend to the incoming 
president that the present personnel of the Committee on 
Teacher Training, the Committee on Field Experiences, and 
the Yearbook Committee be retained, because of the nature 
of their work, but that he feel free to appoint an entirely new 
Editorial Committee. 

Lhe proposed order of business for the annual business 
meeting was presented by President Reed and approved by 
the Executive Committee. 

\ proposed amendment to the By-Laws of the Department 
making the membership year run from September first through 
\ugust thirty-first, was discussed and was approved fos 
presentation at the annual business meeting. 

As a step toward simplifying inter-office correspondence 
and procedures, it was voted to recommend to all Secretaries 
of Zones that new memberships taken should, so far as pos- 
sible, date from September 1. 

As another step toward the same end, it was voted that 
memberships expiring during the months of June and July 
of the current year should be extended through August thirty- 
nirst 

Mr. H. A. Allen, Business Director of the N.E.A., was 
present by invitation and discussed with the Executive Com- 
mittee the general problem of closer affiliation between the 
Department and the parent organization. Following are the 
significant conclusions developed during this discussion: 

1. The Department should continue to work toward closer 

affiliation with the N.E.A. 

2. Steps should be taken to bring the financial and mem- 
bership arrangements of the Department into conform- 
ity with the rules and regulations of the N.E.A. (Note: 
the proposed amendment of the By-Laws to make the 
membership year September 1 to August 31 is a step 
in this direction.) 

3. The Department should work toward the employment of 
a full-time clerk at N.E.A. headquarters to handle the 
routine work of the Department. 

4 It was strongly urged that the incoming President, and 
possibly the Secretary also, should spend a few days in 
Washington to observe the organization and procedures 
of the Department and to shape plans for closer co- 
operation. 
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5. It was also recommended that the incoming President 
select some active member living in or near Washing- 
ton to serve as a medium of contact between the N.E.A. 
and the President of the Department. 

(SIGNED) Warp C. Bowen, 
Sec’y.-Treas. 


Minutes of Annual Business Meeting 
Boston, Mass., July 1, 1941 


The annual business meeting was called to order at 3:40 
p.m. by President Paul C. Reed, with approximately 20 mem- 
bers present. 

The minutes of the annual business meeting held at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on July 2, 1940, were read and accepted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer gave a brief report on member- 
ship. 

The Treasurer's report for the period June 16, 1940 to May 
31, 1941 was presented by the Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. How- 
ard A, Smith, Chairman of the Auditing Committee, then 
presented a statement approving the Treasurer’s report. 

The following report on the balloting for officers for the 
ensuing year was presented by the Secretary-Treasurer, with 
an explanation from the President that the tabulation had 
been reviewed and verified by the Executive Committee : 

For President: W. Gayle Starnes 243, Abraham Krasker 
151. For Ist Vice-President: Camilla Best 228, Ford L. Lem- 
ler 158. For 2nd Vice-President: U. S. Burt 215, Charles M. 
Milner 166. 

Mr. Starnes, Mrs. Best and Mr. Burt were declared elected 
fer the year 1941-42. 

Mr. W. T. Powell reported for the Nominating Committee 
that Nelson L. Greene had been nominated to succeed him- 
self as a member of the Executive Committee, and that Miss 
Marian Evans had been nominated to succeed Edgar Dale. 
On motion by Mr. Emmert, seconded by Mr. Smith, it was 
voted that the two nominees be declared elected. 

President Reed reported briefly for the Yearbook Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Teacher Training, no members 
oi those committees being present. 

Mr. Reed then reviewed the work of the Committee on 
Zonal Organization. It was then moved by Professor Archer 
and seconded by Mr. Falconer that the proposed Zone Plan 
amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws be adopted. 
During the ensuing discussion, minor changes in the word- 
ing were made and recorded. The amendments were then 
passed, 18 voting for, none against. 

It was then moved by Miss Kalal and seconded by Mr. 
Emmert that the proposed slate of officers of the ten zones 
be accepted. After brief discussion, the vote was 18 for, 
none against. 

President Reed reviewed the negotiations which had been 
made relative to closer affiliation with the National Education 
Association, including the proposal for a permanent Sec- 
retary in Washington. He reported that the N. E. A. had de- 
clined to accept the Department proposals, but that the way 
was still open for future negotiations. 

Mr. Milner presented the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws, to be voted at the next annual 
business meeting: 


1. To amend the Constitution, Article VIII Appointive 
Committees by deleting a Membership Committee com- 
posed of one member from each state.” 

2. To amend the By-Laws, Article 1, Section 5, by sub- 
stituiing for the first sentence a new sentence as follows: 
“The membership year shall run from September first 
through August thirty-first.” 


On motion by Mr. Lemmon, seconded by Mr. Moore, 
it was voted that Tue Epucationat Screen be declared 
the official magazine of the Department during the year 1941-42. 

On motion by Mr. Falconer, seconded by Mr. Milner, 
it was voted that the Secretary transmit to Mr. Nelson L. 
Greene a resolution of regret at his inability to be present, 
With an appreciation of his labors in behalf of the Depart- 
ment. 

Cn motion by Mr. Kruse, seconded by Mr. Lemmon, it was 
voted that the President be authorized to appoint a Commit- 
tee on Nomenclature and Standards to which might be re- 
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ferred all questions relating to uniformity of nomenclature 
and procedures. 

On motion by Mr. Waggoner, seconded by Mr. Childs, 
it was voted that an official statement be framed relative to the 
place of visual education in the national emergency. A pre- 
liminary draft of the statement was read at the time the motion 
wes made. 

Adjourned by motion at 6:05 p. m. 

(SIGNED) Warp C. Bowen 
Secy-treas. 


D V I Officers for 1941-42 


President Starnes, promptly after the Boston Meeting, 
submitted to the Executive Committee his appointment of 
H. G. Daily, Director of Audio-Visual Aids, Lafayette School, 
Lexington, Kentucky, as Secretary-Treasurer of the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction for 1941-42. The appointment 
was promptly approved by the Executive Committee, and it 
is therefore possible to give below the complete list of DVI 
officials for the current year: 

Officers 

W. Gayle Starnes, President, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Camilla Best, First Vice-President, Orleans 
Parish School Board, New Orleans, Louisiana; U. S. Burt, 
Second Vice-President, President, Zone VI, Member at Large, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; H. J. Daily, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lafayette School, Lexington, Ky. 

Executive Committee 

James R. Brewster, President, Zone I, Harvard University ; 
Ella Callista Clark, President, Zone V, Winona State College; 
L. W. Cochran, President, Zone IV, University of Iowa; 
E. Winifred Crawford, President, Zone I], Member at Large, 
Montclair City Schools; Marian Evans, Member at Large, 
San Diego City Schools; Nelson L. Greene, Member at Large, 


THe EpucationaL Screen; Ford L. Lemler, President 
Zone III, University of Michigan; F. Dean McClusky, Member 
at Large, The Scarborough School; Charles F. Milner, 


President, Zone X, Member at Large, University of North 
Carolina; W. T. Powell, President, Zone IX, El Paso City 
Schools; Boyd B. Rakestraw, President, Zone VII, Univer- 
sity of California; Paul C. Reed, Member at Large, Rochester 
City Schools; Lelia Trolinger, President, Zone VIII, Univer- 


sity of Colorado. 


Notes from the Field By James D. FInn 
Washington 


The Bureau of Visual Teaching, Washington State 
College at Pullman, has the following helpful hint for 
this month . “Tufted pipe cleaners available at any 
tobacco counter make excellent and inexpensive clean- 
ing tools for projectors. Costing only a nickel for two 
dozen cleaners, they will get into cracks and behind 
sprocket wheels where your brush won’t reach. As an 
added feature, they absorb loose oil and grease.” 


Wisconsin 


In a recent survey of the pupils of South Milwaukee 
Junior-Senior High School, it was found that at each 
grade level the pupils preferred films to any other type 
of assembly program. The March of Time films were 
the most popular. Safety, educational, and historic pro- 
grams ranked next to the March of Time in popularity. 


Emery W. Leamer, Director of Training, State 
Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, reports that in 
one of their new buildings they have provided for pro- 
jection screens to be built in the walls of several of 
the classrooms. 
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Current History - with Hand-made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


APS on slides offer one of the best ways 


the changing boundaries untries 


of visualizing 


) 


The 


Invasion 


of 


Iran 


showing 
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Lindblom High School, Chicago 
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From the feature "Her First Romance" 


Social 


Our Daily Bread 

The Scarlet Letter 
Delinquent Parents 
Juvenile Court 
Magnificent Obsession 
Newsboys Home 
Nagana 

Outsider 

Rebellious Daughters 
Slander House 

What Becomes of Children 


Biographical 
The lron Duke 
Abraham Lincoln 
Rhodes, the Empire Builder 
Rembrandt 

Henry the Eighth 
Catherine the Great 


Historical 


Animal Dramas 





NOTA @ 


OF NO 


Motion pictures jv 
a few samples 


Last of the Mohicans 

Daniel Boone 

Silent Barriers (Building 
Canadian Pacific Railroad 

Custer's Last Stand 

Diamond Jim 

The Law Commands 

Old Louisiana 

Rebellion 


Tundra 

Call of the Wilderness 

Black Beauty 

The Elephant Boy 

Gentleman from Arizona 
(Natural Color) 

King of the Sierras 

Lost Jungle 

Wild Innocence 





in If 


IDEAL’S Me 
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Thousands of other features and short subjects for every occasioa 


motion picture offerings for 1941-42. Address our nearest. office. 


IDEAL PICTURES Ctl 


28 East 8th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY PICTURES, INC. 








2402 West Seventh Stree! 
Los Angeles, California 









Suite 600 1600 












































(ALOG — BUT A DIRECTORY 
HEATRICAL MOTION PICTURES 


14Sound, 16mm Silent, and 8mm 
is true of | 


Mon Picture Offerings for 1941-42 


10 Features --- 8000 Shorts! . 





ss very conceivable subject. The following are only 
es} our gigantic library of 16mm sound __ features: | 





Literary Musical 
Auld Lang Syne Words and Music (Gilbert & Sullivan) | 
Robinson Crusoe Harmony Lane (Life of Stephen Foster) | 
Count of Monte Cristo April Romance 
Dead Men Tell No Tales Heart's Desire 
oad Girl of the Limberlost 


Her First Romance 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hoosier Schoolboy 
House of Seven Gables 
Jane Eyre 

Keeper of the Bees 
Little Men 





Documentary 


The Man of Aran 

The Edge of the World 

With Williamson Beneath the Sea 
Airmail 

Blazing Barriers 


The Challenge 
Life Returns 


7 TODAY for your copy of IDEAL’S 


(PORATION 


18 South Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Us ual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


Use of Visual and Auditory Aids in 
CCC Camps—Howard W. Oxley, Di- 
rector of CCC Camp Education— 
School Life, 26:282 June, 1941. 

An excellent account of the activities 
of the camp leaders in using field 
trips, models, specimens, exhibits, charts, 
graphs, posters, motion pictures, re- 
cordings and filmstrips. From this brief 
description one may infer that teachers 
in the more formal types of educational 
programs can learn much from the ex- 
periences of the CCC educational leaders. 
Throughout the nation boys are learning 
mechanics, agriculture, conservation, 
science, citizenship, health, safety and 
eecupational adjustment through every 
available means of enrichment. There are, 
for example, 1000 sound film projectors 
in 1500 camps; 1200 filmstrip projectors, 
350 opaque projectors, and about 8 radio 
sets per camp. Each corps area has a 
film library and bookings are made from 
a film catalog issued by the central 
libtaries. There are about 7,500 edu- 
cational films shown per month in the 
1500 camps. There are organized radio 
listening groups in many of the camps. 
Interesting discussions have resulted from 
the use of radio transcriptions of such 
programs as “Immigrants All,” “Amer- 
icans All.” 

An integral part of this program is the 
training of teachers in the intelligent use 
of these aids. This is accomplished in 
three ways: a) through publications 
from the national and district head 
quarters; b) through annual conferences 
of camp education advisers; and -) 
through instructor training programs 
conducted in the respective camps. 


Visual Instruction — Albert Earley, 
Supervisor of Schools, Delaware Dept. 
of Public  Instruction—School Life 
26:271 June, 1941. 

Practical suggestions to small schools 
with littlke or no money for new-type 
materials. Special reference is made 
to building a picture library and a work- 
able school museum. 


UTILIZATION 


Relating Modern Language Study to 
the Environment—Laura B. Johnson 
—School Review, 49:359 May, 1941 
The contributions of motion pictures 

and radio are discussed as part of the 

“environment.” There is a2 lack of motion 

pictures for classroom use in modern 

language instruction, except for some 
feature films in French -and other lan- 
guages. Many of the current theatrical 

films, however, present themes with a 

locale in the countries which speak the 

languages studied in school. Teachers 
should become acquainted with such films 
and recommend special observation where 


they are pertinent. In the field of radio, 

the opera, many of the dramas on the 

“Great Play” series and other language 

programs are available. 

Visualizing a Unit in Social Studies— 
A. D. Kramer, Outhwaite School for 
3oys, Cleveland, O—Ohio Schools, 
19:60 June 1941, 

A description of some of the ways 
in which visual aids are used with non- 
academic seventh grade boys, especially 
in helping to promote desirable leisure- 
time activities. 

RESEARCH 

A Study of a Microprojector as a 
Teaching Aid—Edith Brechbill, Col- 
lege Park , Md.—Science Education, 
25: 215-18 April 1941. 

This study, carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in 1939 and 1940, 
compared the learnings of high, school 
pupils who had viewed microscopic ma- 
terials projected upon the screen with the 
learnings of pupils who had observed 
the materials directly from microscopes. 
No attempt was made to eliminate sources 
of learning other than the slides. Atl 
pupils concerned in the experiment had 
available texts, charts and blackboard 
drawings, and heard frequent discussions 
and descriptions by other pupils and by 
the teacher. 

The experiment was conducted four 
times in two successive years and in 
two senior high schools. In one school 
there were 9 or 10 microscopes for each 
class of approximately 35 pupils. In the 
other school each of the 35 pupils had an 
individual microscope and = slides. An 
objective test was given before and af- 
ter the study, the difference between the 
scores indicating the change in learn- 
ing. The test was based on _ learn- 
ings from microscopic material observed. 
The reliability coefficient of each test was 
fairly high. In each of the four 
experiments, two classes—the control 
group—observed material through mic- 
roscopes. In the experimental groups 
the microscopic material was presented 
by projection on the screen. Groups 
were paired according to 1Q and age. 

Results showed that learning was gen- 
erally more uniform where microprojec 
tion was used. Where individtal mic- 
roscopes were used, there was greater 
variation in individual learning. Pupil 
comments showed some preference for 
each of the methods, but most favorable 
comments were noted for the micropro- 
jector. If structure and function can 
be as effectively taught through a pro- 
jected image as through the use of in- 
dividual microscopes much money can 
be saved in the purchase of equipment. 
The writer believes that both methods 
are valuable, but that the microprojector 
is especially desirable at the beginning 
of a study of microscopic life. 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Need for Teacher Training in Visual 
Education—Ralph Rochefort White— 
Bulletin of the National Assn. of Sex 
ondary School Principals, 25:39-44 
Apr. 1941 
A summary of a survey made through- 

out the state of Maine. 

EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 

AND RADIO 

Symposium: The Effective Use of Ra- 
dio in Education — Papers presented 
betore the Department of Secondary 
Teachers at Atlantic City in Feb. 1941 
—Secondary Education, 10: 131-147 
June 1941. 

Chester D. Snell of Town Hall de- 
scribes the cooperation given teachers in 
utilizing the Town Meeting of the Air 
Series. Many suggestions for using radio 
in the high school are given by Harold 
W. Kent of Chicago. He proposes that 
teachers borrow soine of the radio forms 
ot presentation for their own classroom 
lessons, a la People’s Platform; that 
students be used to organize and distrib- 
ute information about available pro 
grams; that program types be discussed 
and evaluated. 

The radio activities ot the Cleveland 
Board of Education are reviewed by As 
sistant Superintendent H. M. Buckley, 
Other contributors are S. Howard Evans 
of the National Committee on Education 
by Radio and Bernice Orndorff of Indian 
apolis. 


I Listen to Children—Mae O’Brien, 
Horace Mann School—Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 42:619-34 Apr. 1941 
A study made at Horace Mann 

Schools with 18 fifth-grade boys and 

girls in connection with a_ series of 

radio programs, “Tales from Far and 

Near.” The teacher was interested in 

learning, through children’s’ verbal 

comments, whether good literary pro- 
grams heard and during 
school hours help raise the standards 
of listening and of reading. Other pur- 
poses of the teacher included: Can the 
non-commercial broadcasts heard dur- 
ing school hours compete with the com- 
mercial programs in attracting and 
holding the interest of the children? 

What do the children like in a radio 

program? What do they dislike? Will 

discussion of radio programs help de- 
velop critical thinking? 

The article makes most interesting 
reading, besides being specific in detail 
about the materials used, the techniques 
of presentation and discussion, and the 
ways of keeping records of children’s 
comments. The teacher’s recommenda- 
tions are based on the children’s dis- 
cussions, samples of which are quoted 
in the article. 


discussed 


(Concluded on page 300) 
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California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation—vol. 16, April 1941 issue—is 
largely devoted to the use of radio in 
education. Titles of the articles, and 
authors, are listed below: 


“Producing a Thirty-minute Weekly 
Broadcast” — Richard Lewis, Glendale 
Junior College (p. 227). The organiza- 
tion for radio production in the Glen- 
dale Schools is centralized in a City 
Committee on Radio. 

“The Future of Education by Radio” 
—Leonard Power, coordinator of  re- 
search, Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. (p. 230). A 
summary of the status of education by 
radio and some forecast for the future. 

“The Alameda City School of the Air” 
—Erle A. Kenney, director (p. 219). The 
director works closely with the classroom 
teachers in assuring effective use of the 
programs. 

“A Teacher’s Use of Radio and Tran- 
scriptions’ — Mark Jennings and John 
Feeley, Santa Barbara County (p. 223). 
How the radio was actually used in a 
specific classroom situation, a ninth grade 
core class unit on health, in the Santa 
Maria Union High School. 

“The Educational Influence of Radio 
Programs”—Andrew C. Love, National 
Broadcasting Co., Hollywood (p. 203). 
A survey of the programs provided by 
National Broadcasting that have educa- 
tional value. 

“Responsibility of Radio and of Educa- 
tion”—Tempe E. Allison, San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College (p. 210). In the 
field of elementary education the Ameri- 
can School of the Air has already made 
a great contribution. It is in secondary 
and college education that programs are 
needed. Some suggestions are made by 
the author for the utilization of programs 
for these levels. 

“Radio Education in Los Angeles 
County”—Elizabeth Goudy, Director of 
radio (p. 215). Services performed by 
the Radio Office of the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education of Los Angeles County. 


The Radio-Listening Habits of Junior 
High School Pupils— Russell V. 
Burkhard, Principal, Day Junior High, 
Newtonville, Mass—Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 


School Principals, 25:45 Apr. 1941 


A Secondary School Radio Workshop— 
Genevieve M. Allen, High School of 
Commerce, Springfield, Mass.—Bulle- 
tin of the National Assn. of Sec. Prin- 


cipals, 25:49 Apr. 1941 
PHOTOPLAY APPRECIATION 


Reflections on Freedom of the Screen— 
Roy Wenger—The Social Studies, 
Apr. 1941 
The opinions of many well-known per- 

sonalities in the field of film appreciation 

have been sought on the problem of con- 
troversial issues shown on the screen. 

Excerpts are given from the replies. The 

conclusions appear to point to two lines 

of action: 1)Educate the consumer to 
be selective and to patronize films that 
are socially truthful. This applies espec- 
ially to social studies classes in high 


school; 2) Encourage this growing audi- 
ence of critical moviegoers to make 
known their likes and dislikes and to 
recommend worthwhile subjects for pro- 
duction. 


MUSEUMS 


Visual Education and the Museum 
Earl L.Hilfiker, Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences—N. Y. State Edu- 

cation, 28:523 Apr. 1941. 

The museums of today are interesting 
and alive. Schools in New York State 
are very fortunate, for in almost every 
section of the state there is a large well- 
equipped museum within easy driving dis- 
tance of the schools. 


NEW BOOKS 


Students Make Motion Pictures—Floyd 
E. Brooker and Eugene H. Herring- 
ton—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. (Series II, Num- 
ber 7, May, 1941) 142pp. $1.00. 


Motion Pictures in a Modern Curricu- 
lum — Reginald»Bell, Leo F. Cain, 
Lillian A. Lamoreaux and others 
American Council on Education, 
Washington D.C. (Series II, Num- 
ber 6, May, 1941) 179pp. $1.00. 
These reports have been eagerly a- 

waited by the many educators who fol- 

low the activities of American Coun- 
cil’s Motion Picture Project. The 
former book describes the community- 
school project in the 
schools. The 


Denver high 
latter covers the use of 
films in the city of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. It is an amplification of the type 
of study described by the teachers of 
the Tower Hill School in a previous pub- 
lication. Every school, regardless of its 
size or location, can benefit from this 
interesting summary of the use of films. 

The films produced in 
designed as teaching aids _ for 
interested in_ social 
of a local nature. The high schools of 
Denver follow a core curriculm, where- 


Denver were 
other 


classes problems 


in a group of students meets for an ex- 
tended portion of the school day for 
more than a year under the direction 
of a group of instructors. This makes 
field trips and other types of 
school activities that entail much plan- 
ning. When the schools decided to pro- 
duce educational films on the problems of 
living in Denver, each of the high schools 


possible 


selected a topic for study. East High 
studied the amount and kinds of food 
shipped in and out of Denver, how 
they are processed and distributed. The 
film which they produced is now avail- 
able as “Food the Modern Way,” show- 
ing the use of machinery in the processing 
and distribution of food. North High 
School studied health in the community 
and incorporated their findings in the 
film, “How Our Health is Protected.” 
South High School made a film on the 
recreation facilities of Denver. Hous- 
ing, jobs and banking are other sub- 
jects studied. 

30th these volumes should be read 
in their entirety. No review is ade- 
quate. 


The Educational Screen 


School Recording Technique—Commit- 
tee on Scientific Aids to Learning 
41 East 42nd St. New York Cit) 
1941 5lpp. 

Professor Karl S. Van Dyke, of Wes 
leyan University, has written a manual 
for persons interested in making the 
most effective use of their portable 
recording machines—either at home or at 
school. With excellent diagrams to illus 
trate the text, we are told how the 
machine works and how to set up a 
room, microphone, stylus and other ad- 
justments for making recordings _ that 
are the best for the type of equipment. 
\ brief summary is given at the end of 
the book of the recording program at 
Wesleyan University. The author re 
commends that the administration of this 
program be centralized for economy. 

Two other recent publications listed 
in this book as “musts” for those con 
cerned with recording techniques are: 
Techniques of Recording by F. H. Gold 
smith and V. G. Geisel 1939, 43pp. $1.50 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago Ill. 
and How to Make Good Recordings, 
1940. 128 pp. $1.25 Audio Devices, Inc. 
N. Y. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Aids for the Spanish Teacher—Dr. Lili 

Heimers, N. J. State Teachers Col 

lege Upper Montclair, N. J. G. E. 

Stechert and Co., 31 East 10th St., 

N.Y.C. 1941 76pp. 50c 

with order. ) 

This is no doubt one of the most 


(send coin 


intensive compilations ever presented 
in this field. It seems to have omitted 
none of the teaching aids. Sources are 
filmstrips, 


pictures, phonograph records, radio pro 


given for pictures, motion 
grams, magazines, plays, stamps, flags, 


illustrated books, and many other types. 


Audio-Visual Materials for Junior and 
Senior High School Reading—Kath- 
erine E. Wheeling, N.Y.S. College 
for Teachers, Albany, and Jane A. 
Hilson, West Orange, N. J.—H. W. 
Wilson Co., N. Y. 1941 $1.25. 

A handy book for teachers of Eng 
lish and one which has become a well 
known reference book because it first 
appeared in 1923 and was revised in 
1930. The authors have attempted to 
collect sources for pictures, phonograph 
records, motion pictures, filmstrips and 
other teaching aids helpful for a study 
of literature. Classification is made by 
the author to be studied, ranging from 
the ancients to the moderns. Theatrical 
photoplays have been listed as teaching 
aids. 

Details of price, catalog numbers and 
the like are included. There is no doubt 
that this volume represents much work 
on the part of the authors. English 
teachers would have been still more aided 
by annotations or brief comments on the 
films given, especially since many of 
them are feature-length productions and 
involve a considerable cost in time and 
money. English teachers would, for in- 
stance need to be directed to the ex 
cellent photoplay study guides availabl: 
on many of the theatrical productions. 
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DA-LITE MODEL B SCREEN aeceee | aie 


(shown at right) is a low-priced, high 
quality hanging type screen, widely used 
for medium sized class rooms. The screen 
is spring-roller mounted in a protective 
metal case. The Model B screen can be 
hung from a wall or from Da-Lite Super 
Tripods. 














“The DA-LITE GLASS-BEADED SCREEN 


Piz el ) 97 
Rea. U. S. Pat. Of ‘5 ‘TOP S por Kodachrome Projection 
CHALLENGER O. J. McGILLIS 


can be adjusted in height merely by re- 

wedges den yong gh GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
tension support. No separate adjustments 
of the case. America's most popular ; ? . 
screen is also the only screen with Now being used in showing Great Northern’s 
square tubing in tripod and extension ; ° “ 44 
sunpert fo held the scresn rigid and gorgeous color movie “In All the World’ 
keep it perfectly aligned. !2 sizes from 
"st OV" tee Oe’ en &. 








This expert portrayal, in sound and color motion pictures, of 
a 3-day trip through the Glacier-Waterton International Peace 
Park gives tourists a most attractive “preview” of the superb 
scenic beauty of this glorious vacationland. 





In presenting this film through its passenger traffic offices, 
Great Northern Railway uses Da-Lite Screens exclusively. Mr. 
O. J. MeGillis, Advertising Manager, writes—‘We have always 
used Da-Lite Screens for showing our color films, for we find the 
Da-Lite Glass Beaded Screen is ‘Tops’ for Kodachrome projection. 
It brings out the full brilliance and true colors of color film 
as no other surface can. We use an 8 ft. x 10 ft. screen and 
a number of 52” x 72” Challengers. Because there is considerable 
amount of traveling in showing our films throughout the 
country, we greatly appreciate the ease and convenience with 
THE DA-LITE ELECTROL which Challenger Screens are handled in transit. We use Da-Lite 
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is operated entirely by electrical control. 
A motor and gear drive unrolls and f 
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rerolls the fabric. The screen is stopped For perfect projection your visual teaching material 
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NOW! New NATIONAL DEFENSE FILMS 
Write for FREE CATALOG of Subjects 


Many films for use in teaching: Art, Civics, Geog- 
raphy, Home Economics, Nature Study, Physical 
Education, Primary Grades, Vocational Guidance. 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo Street Hollywood, California 
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SLIDES General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 

3= mm Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 

* Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14.00 

F EL M Fundamentals of Biology, 6rolls,$13.50 
Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 
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Do It Now! 


Yes, right now is the time to send 
in your order for copy of the new 


17th Edition of 


“1000 and ONE” 
(The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films) 


which will be off the press by 
OCTOBER Ist 


This latest and most complete compilation of non-theatrical 
films and their sources—listing, with brief descriptions, more 
than 5,000 films, classified according to subject—should be 
on the desk of every person concerned in any way with the 
selection of motion pictures for education or entertainment. 


Price to subscribers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
25c 


(Subscribers: please remit with order.) 
Price to those not subscribers, 75c 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
64 East Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 




















The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


By DAVID GOODMAN 
New York University, New York City. 


RELIMINARY returns of a comprehensive sur- 

vey to determine the status of research in Audio- 
Visual Education reveal significant results. At least 
a score of studies were completed during the past year 
with an equal number of investigations in an unfin- 
ished stage. This represents a tremendous increase 
in research activity over that of past years. 
studies for the Doctor of Philosophy degree recently 


Two 


completed at Boston University Graduate School on 
the use of motion pictures in education are herewith 
presented in abstract form. 


Theories of Grade Placement of Motion Picture 
Film Materials (Thesis completed 1940) by Paut. 
ZIMMERMAN RUMMELL. 


Purpose of Study. To determine the learning achievec 
on various grade and intelligence levels through the 
medium of the motion picture as measured by objec- 
tive factual tests, based upon the film content. It seeks 
to determine the grade and intelligence levels where 
certain sound motion pictures produce optimum fac- 
tual learning and thus establish a procedure and prin- 
ciple for increasing the educational effectiveness of mo- 
tion pictures in education. 

Procedure. In its scope the study included approxi- 
mately 2,100 school children from grade three through 
grade twelve. Each of these grades was found to be 
of almost equal intelligence, was from the same school 
community, and was subject to the same school pro- 
gram. Each student in the study was given a test of 
mental ability which placed him in one of three major 
groups: the normal group, the below normal group, or 
the above normal group. 

Ten sound motion pictures produced for theatrical 
purposes, but rated by a panel of educators as having 
educational value were selected. Ten objective tests, 
each test based upon the content of one film was con- 
The procedure involved the ad- 


structed and used. 


ministering of the pre-test, followed immediately by 


the film showing, after which the post-test test was 


administered. No comment or discussion was allowed 
other than the necessary minimum instructions and 
directions. Each film was allowed to make its own 


contribution to factual learning without any other aid, 
without any rewriting of the course of study, and with- 
out any attempt to correlate the film content with the 
unit being studied at that particular time. 
Conclusions: 1, There are, within the scope of this 
study, certain grade levels where certain sound motion 
pictures seem to produce optimum factual learning. 
The procedure selected has placed the films used in 
certain grade areas. For increasing the educational 
effectiveness of the motion picture, the principle and 
The find- 


ings indicate a larger grade area of suitability for film 


procedure used, seems to be a valuable aid. 


materials. 
the 


inaterials than for most instructional 


2. There seems to be differences in achieve- 
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ments of the three ability levels with respect to their 
learning from motion pictures, but those differences 
with respect to their amounts and directions depend 
upon the type of film content or material. 

3. The 


educational value seemed to contribute substantially to 


theatrical short subjects rated as having 
factual learning at all grade and intelligence levels, and 
seemed to be valuable teaching aids. 


4. Asa 


sroups made the higher mean scores on both the pre 


rule, the higher grade and _ intelligence 
tests and post-tests. 

Contributions of Study: The chief contribution of 
this study seems to lie in its establishment of one prin 
ciple and procedure for determining the most suitable 
grades in which to use a certain film, one step toward 
increasing the educational effectiveness of motion pic 
contributions, 


tures in education. \s 


seems to show that certain sound motion pictures have 


subsidiary 


a rather large grade area of suitability, and the results 


indicate that the showing of certain sound motion pic 


tures, as used in the study, increases factual informa 


tion when the films must make their own contributions 
without any discussions or comments from the teach 
er. Within the scope of this study, sound motion pic 
tures, in terms of the time utilized in the showing have 
a high teaching value. The study seems to show the 
advisability of encouraging the motion picture industry 
to make this type of film available to schools. 


A Critical Analysis of the Use of Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures by Two Methods. 


(Thesis completed 1941) by ApRAHAM KRASKER. 
Purpose of Study: 
effectiveness of the “Intermittent Method” 


To investigate (1) the relative 
of film tech 
nique with regular size classroom groups, as compared 
auditorium groups, and (2) th 


comparative efficiency of film lessons with the “Non 


with large size or 


Preparation Method” and film lessons with the “Prep 
aration Method.” By the /ntermittent Method as used 
here with silent films is meant the “stop-start method,” 
allowing students to take notes, ask questions and con 
tribute discussions during the film showing. By th 
“Preparation Method” as used in this 
Pre-Test 
any previous preparation by the group 


study, is meant 
a three-step method, namely, (a) a without 
to learn what 
about the subject matter of the 


the students knew 


film before seeing the film, (b) a First-Showing of 
the film without any preparation for the study of the 
film and (c) a Second-Showing with prepartion for 
the study of the film based upon a list of questions di 
recting the students in their study of the film. 
Procedure: The scope of the experiment included ap 
proximately 800 students from grades eight and nin 
The films pertained to General Science. Where group 
comparisons were made the groups were equated social 


24 
(Concluded on page 313) 
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11 Major Reasons that have 
ESTABLISHED 


iy 


LEADERSHIP 


Among 16mm Sound 
Motion Picture Projectors 





Compare THESE 11 MAJOR FEATURES 


NOT FOUND IN OTHER EQUIPMENT... 


Be parenren SAFETY FILM 
TRIP — Film is protected at every 
point where damage may occur. 
EXCLUSIVE. 


$4 SWING OUT LENS MOUNT 
— Easy access to film channel and 
aperture plate for cleansing. Pre- 
vents scratches and _ abrasions. 
ANOTHER VICTOR EXCLUSIVE. 


| 3 Fon FLEXO PAWLS — 
Prevents damaging film perfora- 
tions. Victor pawls will ‘spring 
over'' instead of punch holes in film. 


We orrser FILM LOOP — 
Provides simplest threading, per- 
mits film to flow naturally on one 
side of the channel — positively 
prevents ‘'screen image weave" 
and makes possible Victor's exclu- 
sive single over-sized feed sprock- 
et for still greater film protection. 


| S| SPIRA DRAFT LAMP HOUSE 

— Long lamp life—no over-heat- 
ing of mechanism because of ex- 
clusive spiral draft action produced 
by unique lamp house and fan 
construction. 


| 6 | VICTOR AMPLIFIERS—Finer 

sound fidelity is achieved through 
construction in Victor's own sound 
leboratories—specifically for lémm 
film requirements. 


TWO STABILIZING FILTERS 
— In Victor's Sound Head con- 
struction, two separate revolving 
filters are used. No film speed 
variation can occur. Result — the 
World's finest sound reproduction. 


NO REFOCUSING FOR 
COLOR—Victor's stationary Sound 
Drum is unique because exciter 
lamp can project a collimated 
beam through a wide angle lens 
that entirely eliminates necessity 
for making adjustments. No sepa- 
rate sound lens for color or re- 
versed prints. No extra cost. 


EJ PHOTO ELECTRIC CELL — 
Variable voltage control is vitally 
important because it assures high 
efficiency and extra long cell life 
without over or under load. 


FT) JACKS—Simple plug-in at- 
tachments for large booster ampli- 
fiers, extra speakers, microphones 
and record turntables. All acces- 
sible from outside of the case. 


11, MULTIPLE-USE DESIGN— 
Units can be added to projector 
making available combinations for 
every requirement. One projector 
serves all purposes. 


VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE 


The finest 16mm Projector in all history 


The Victor Animatophone 


Sound Motion 


Picture Projector with its 


MULTIPLE-USE UNITS — EXCLUSIVE WITH VICTOR — is the ultimate 


in projector design. 


“BUILT INTO" the Animatophone are features 


backed by Victor's thirty-two years of experience and leadership. It 
incorporates every feature known to the industry plus many extra ex- 


clusive refinements. 


With Victor there is NO COMPROMISE 


WITH QUALITY—NO PREMIUM IN PRICE. 
For additional information about other features, ask for ‘‘TWENTY-SIX 
REASONS FOR VICTOR ANIMATOPHONE SUPREMACY" and new 


catalog form No. 1050. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. D-3 


Davenport, lowa 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


A NEW four-year program in motion picture pro- 
duction and writing is being offered at the Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and Science of New 
York University under the direction of Assistant Pro- 
fessor Robert Gessner. The program of studies leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. About three fourths of 
the program is made up of courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences and about one fourth of courses in motion 
picture techniques. 

Of special interest to school film makers are courses 
which will be offered in the third and fourth years of 
the program: Motion Picture Production, a studio 
workshop course designed to acquaint students with 
the planning, shooting, and editing of motion pictures ; 
Writing the Screen Play, a workshop course conducted 
under conditions approximating studio procedure ; Ad- 
vanced Screen-play Writing ; Advanced Motion Picture 
Production; Motion Picture Photography and Light- 
ing; and Documentary Motion Pictures, a specialized 
course for the student who is planning to create his 
documentary films. 

A A 

A useful booklet for schools who are interested in 
the production of safety films is Making School Movies 
by William G. Hart and Roy Wenger (Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, 1941, 50 cents net.) 

Beginning with a very convincing chapter on “Why 
Make School Movies” that shows how school-made 
safety films not only train students to assume responsi- 
bility but also influence them towards better safety be- 
havior, the booklet gives practical suggestions for the 
meeting of safety film production problems in_ the 
chapters that follow. 

Chapter II describes what was done in the Ohio 
State University Traffic Safety Film Project in 





Scene from a film on city water department produced by 
Audio-Visual Department, Long Beach, Calif., Schools. 


By HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of the English Department 


Member of the Committee on Standards for Motion Pic 
tures of the National Council of Teachers of English 


the development of twelve school safety films. In Chap- 
ter III, the authors discuss what kinds of films are 
needed in traffic safety education. Chapter |V presents 
an index to traffic errors which should prove invalu- 
able to anyone who is working with the safety film 
problem. In the succeding chapters one finds sugges- 
tions on planning a safety film, a scenario used by the 
Upper Arlington, Ohio, Schools, some technical sug- 
gestions, and reviews of twelve safety films produced 
by schools. The first of its kind, this booklet would 
be extremely helpful in the solution of school safety 
film problems. 
a A 

“The Proceedings of the Second Conference on the 
Educational Production of Motion Pictures” which 
is edited by Dr. Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, is now available at 
$1.25 per copy. All papers given at the conference 
are reprinted in the book. Practically every phase of 
school film production is included. In addition, 
scenarios of school films are reproduced. 

The 147-page book is divided into three parts. Part 
One deals with “Film Production in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” and contains a description of 
the Denver Project, panel discussions on public reia- 
tions films and safety films, and detailed accounts of 
the production of two films. 

Part Two, “Film Production at the College Level,” 
includes suggestions for organization and admin- 
istration, and for production of films in such fields as 
football, dentistry, 


hiology. 


drawing, mathematics, and 
Part Three gives further suggestions regarding 

“Film Production Techniques.” This section contains 

specific helps for the teacher-producer and includes 

discussions of the use of color and sound. 

A A 


The cooperation of school film makers in all parts of 
the United States has resulted in the collection of data 
on seventy-two more films. Although additional reports 
are expected from those who have not yet returned 
their check cards, the continued cooperation of all 
readers of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is urged so that no 
school films will be overlooked. Send reports of new 
films to your editor today. 


California 

Harry H. Haworth, Supervisor of Visual Service. 
Pasadena Public Schools, reports six films as follows: 

Scratchfoot Ranch, a first grade unit, and Junior 
Citrus Corporation, a third grade unit, 1 reel. The first 
graders “develop” a ranch, pick and sell their crop 
of figs. As second and third graders they found an 
old citrus tree in their garden which needed pruning, 
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Erected Instantly in 3 Simple Automatic Movements 


To use stills and movies SUCCESS- 
FULLY you MUST have a perfect 
screen. The new Radiant Automatic 
gives you just that, There is nothing 
like it—nothing to equal it. A slight 
pressure on a convenient lever and the 


tripod legs SLIDE into position and 


lock there. Merely turn the screen case 
—automatically it locks into horizontal 
position. An effortless pull—again by 
an automatic clutch, exclusive with 
Radiant—your screen is in viewing 
position at ANY height you want it, 
17 to 50 inches from the floor. 


And what a Screen Surface! 
—fthe Famous Radiant "Hy-Flect” 


Every bead is firmly embedded in 
crystal clear plastic to give perma- 
nent, unsurpassed brilliance, clarity 
and detail. It stays flat, will not curl. 
Rigid, machine square tubing prevents 


side sway, wrinkles and sags. Yet its 











Radiant Screens Now in 
SIZ@S up to 12x 42 feet 


T Cre js a 



















weight is at 


It’s a Utterly 


| new and 
RADIANT | better! 


of course! 





spraying and fumigating. This led into a study of the 
citrus industry. 

We and Our Health, 1 reel, a third grade unit, a 
record of a feeding experiment showing the effect of 
properly balanced diet upon the growth of young 
white rats with application to the children. 

The Story of a Wool Blanket, 1 reel, a fourth grade 
unit, shows the children going through the various 
steps in washing, carding, spinning, and weaving of 
a small blanket. 

The Romance of Exploration, 3 reels, a sixth grade 
unit showing the steps involved in preparing this unit. 
The development of language, spelling, and arithmetic. 
The writing and preparation of an original pageant 
and the record of final presentation of the pageant in 
the school auditorium. 

Communication, 3 reels, a sixth grade unit of work, 
with special emphasis on music. 

Art in Living, 3 reels, Junior High School, shows 
methods used in art education and the application of 
art in every day life. 

Mr. Haworth states that the films may be rented 
under the following conditions: The borrower agrees 
(1) to pay film rental in advance or upon delivery, at 
the rate of $1.00 per reel for the first day, plus 50c for 
each additional day of use; (2)to pay all transportation 
charges both ways; (3) to be responsible for film loss 
or damage; (4) to return film immediately after us- 


ing. 


minimum. Insist on 
Radiant at your dealer’s or write for 


new illustrated folder, 







MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1140-46 Superior St. Chicago 


Illinois 


With Lincoln’s pioneer home as a setting and with 
authentic costumes of the period (1831-1837) worn by 
the characters, Lincoln Group at New Salem, was 
produced in the spring of 1941, by Harris High School 
students of Petersburg. 8mm. color film was used (200 
feet) under the direction of Stella Salveson, Harris 
High School English instructor. 


Indiana 

Central High School’s Photoplay Production Club, 
(Evansville) has made two more unusual films. Ad- 
ventures of a Cub Reporter, 850 feet, tells the story of 
a cub reporter who takes an airplane ride over the 
city and the school, visits the library, sees football 
practice, and has a happy romance. Does My Slip 
Show?, 900 feet, is a traffic safety film with the theme: 
‘Haste Makes Waste,” according to Mrs. Mary Black- 
burn, the club advisor. One sequence contains the 
driving tests required in Indiana before a student may 


graduate from high school. 
New Jersey 


Seeing State, a 400-foot film based on life at Pater- 
son State Teachers College is reported by William H. 
Hartley, who directed the project. The film is being 
used to acquaint parents with the activities of the col- 
lege and to orient new college freshmen to the tradi- 
tions and activities of the school. The class in audio- 
visual aids produced the film. 
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INDUSTRY 


avaslable for exhibiting to 
your classes 





ON LOAN 


Three Different Tvpes— Choose the one 
suitable for your Projection Equipment 


] ““MEAT FOR AMERICA” 


16 mm. 2 reel sound motion picture. The Story of Meat 
Packing, the Nation’s Number One Food Industry. Subjects 
pictured and explained include: why meat animals were 
domesticated — judging ham on the hoof — packers’ and 
Government inspectors’ examinations—the stockyards—the 
dis-assembly line— making hams, bacon and sausages — the 
largest beef dressing plant in the world — preparing dried 
beef, canned corned beef hash, and “meal-in-a-can” dishes — 
labelling — perfecting new recipes— your meat dealer—the 
part meat plays in America’s diet. 

Place your bookings with YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
New York, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco, or with 
Burton Holmes Films, Chicago, Illinois. 


“A TRIP THROUGH THE STOCKYARDS” 
(Sound). 35 mm. slide film (18 minutes) with sound 
record (12-inch, 334, RPM). Describes the experiences of 
Mary Miller and her Aunt Verbenia along the visitors’ route 
of a large meat packing plant. Interesting and valuable for 
classes in commercial geography, home economics, voca- 
tional agriculture, commerce and meat merchandising —and 
as educational entertainment for any group of any age. 
Available on free loan at any Armour Branch Office or 
Plant. Or write to Audio-Visual Promotion, Armour and 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


“A TRIP THROUGH THE STOCKYARDS” 

(Silent Filmstrip Kit) 35 mm. Filmstrip ...Complete with 
dramatic script to be read aloud by your students. Script book- 
lets supplant the record which usually accompanies this film. 
The booklets contain the voice parts of the four characters 
in the film. Assign class members to read these parts as they 
stand near the screen. Provides all the effectiveness of sound 
projection and gives your classes training in =. 
oral reading and dramatics... opportunity to Sn 
present worthwhile information on the Meat § 
Packing Industry —in a way that is interesting 
and unique! 

The silent version is available on free loan, 

only from Audio-Visual Promotion, Armour 
and Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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THE SILENT 


MEAT PACKING ‘ 
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A Library of Selected Features 
for Schools — 16mm Talkies 


Abraham Lincoln — Auld Lang Syne 
Cavalcade of Civilization 
Symphony of Living — Jane Eyre 


100 sound educational short subjects and 


features for sale and for rent. 
Send for our 1941-42 catalogue. 


VISUAL. 
ART FILMS 
DISTRIBUTORS | 





1303 Porterfield St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Wisconsin 

A safety film made with the cooperation of the City 
Council, the Police Department, and the Board of Ed- 
ucation is noted by R. L. Swanson of Wilson Junior 
High School, Appleton. When Traffic Moves is a 1600- 
foot all-color film dealing with the reduction of pedes- 
trian accidents. 


University-Produced Color Film 


The Department of Visual Instruction of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa has produced a 16mm. color film (1140 
feet) on Preschool Adventures which takes the audi- 
ence into the preschool laboratories of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station where sound principles in 
preschool education are demonstrated by youthful play- 
ers whose naturalness is as charming as it is disarming. 
Here one may see children finding that there is satis- 
faction in belonging to a group outside their families, 
but we also see that the homes figure importantly at 
school. In an atmosphere of sympathetic understand- 
ing these young boys and girls gradually learn how to 
satisfy their own fundamental needs and yet get along 
happily with other people. 

The film brings out age differences in the children’s 
interest in taking responsibility for themselves, in their 
ability to apply themselves purposefully in their learn- 
ing to manipulate and manage the play material in their 
environment, and in their ability to get along with each 
other. Here we see a new little boy finding sympa- 
thetic understanding, protection against too rapid or 
sudden exposure to new experiences, guidance in the 
use of play material, and encouragement in getting 
acquainted with other children, until finally he, too, 
finds a secure place in the group. 

The film pictures a wide variety of activities that 
anyone can observe on visiting the preschool labora- 
tories, but it does more than just this. It also shows 
how major objectives in child development are reflected 
in various aspects of the preschool program. 

Rental Rate is $3.00 plus postage ; sale price, $125.00 
for color or $75.00 for black and white prints. 


Editor's Note ; 


A new feature in the October EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
will be a section devoted to the answering of questions 
relative to the production of school films. Godfrey 
Elliott, director of visual education of Mercer County, 
Oakvale, West Virginia, author of a number of articles 
on school film production and producer of several suc 
cessful school films, will be in charge of the new featu 

School film makers should send their questions to Mr. 
Elliott for possible discussion in future issues of the 


SCREEN. 
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George Arliss in “THE IRON DUKE" 


and many other |6mm sound films for school use are 
described in our new 1941-42 catalogue. Write Dept. ES 
for your free copy. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE  Wichite, “Kenses’ 





Living with Chinese Children 
(Concluded from page 280) 


At the conclusion of a six weeks period on this unit 
the film had been used many times for (1) Primary 
information, (2) Additional data on enlarged pu 
poses, (3) Material for demonstration work with 
adults, parents, and friends, (4) Art work, (5) Lan 
guage activities (oral and written), (6) Reflective 
thinking. As a culminating experience the film was 
shown again for review. In the discussion following 
this screening the following generalizations were sum 
marized. (Translated from children’s vocabulary int 
adult education and sociological terms. ) 

1. The Chinese child is similar to the American child 
in basic essentials : he has his home, family and friends ; 
he eats and sleeps and plays; he has his responsibilities 
(although these are heavier than those of his American 
contemporaries). He too has opportunities for play 
and laughter, and he does laugh and play frequently 
He is a very human individual. 

2. Practices formerly associated with the Chiness 
people, such as bound feet, long finger nails, no longer 
exist among them. 

3. Chinese children and their families have problems 
which are both similar to ours and also those which 
because of their different environment and _ history, 
are different from ours. 

4. To the Chinese, American ways, customs, habits 
are the odd, different ones. 

5. The Chinese civilization is a very old one, and 
has made contributions which have not only influenced 
their own history, but have contributed to the de 
velopinent of mankind. For this reason they are worthy 
of genuine respect. 

6. China is a nation predominately rural in which 
manual labor still prevails. Because of this condition 
the standard of living is extremely low. 

7. A low standard of living handicaps education, 
health, recreation, and progressive development. 

8. Happiness does not necessarily depend upon how 
much “One has or gets.” 


The following stories were enjoyed by this fourth 
grade class: 
Eldridge, Ethel J. Yen-Foh, a Chinese B \rthur Whitman, 


Chicago, 1935. 


Hardforth, Thomas. Mei Li—Doubledav. Doran. New York 


1939. 

Cannon, Martha. San P E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
1939, 

Hekking, Johanna M. Pigtails—Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York, 1937. 

Kirby, Mary & Elizabeth. Aunt Martha's Corner Cupl 
Arthur Whitman, Chicago, 1936. 

Lattimore, Eleanore Frances. The Stor f Lee Ling—N« 
York, 1940 

Lattimore, Eleanore Frances. Little Pear—Harcourt Brace & 
Co., New York, 1931. 

Metzger, Berta Picture Tales from the Chinese—Fredericl 


A. Stokes, New York, 1934. 
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ccotded Seclezas- 


IN/CORPORATED 


AUDIBLE PUBLISHERS 





Announces 


Exclusive Distribution 
by 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 








A Series of Electrical Transcriptions Dramatiz- 
ing the Ideals of Our Democracy... for 
Use as Supplementary Educational Aids... 


America Moves West—The dramatic story of 
An ‘a's pioneers. 

American Public Schools—A personalized story illus- 
trating the ideals of our great educational system. 

The Statue of Liberty—Episodes in the authentic his- 


I tnis 


great monument to man’s search for 


Thanksgiving—A colorful dramatization of the winter 
f lf the Pilgrims’ gratitude for the fol- 
Jj Summers crops. 


TWO DOUBLE-FACED 16 INCH ELECTRICAL 
TRANSCRIPTIONS PLAYING AT 33-1/3 R.P.M. 


4b ys + «Sf (}ou | 









PROGRAMS 


« Kecotded Feslediar 


IN CORP ORATEID 




















737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE—CHICAGO 
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For the first time in 16 mm. 
history All Schools can afford 
the finest films. YOUR ENROLLMENT 
DETERMINES THE COST. Take advan- 
tage of these unique rate reductions. 


Write now for the details! 


Pil ms 


ENCORDPORATED, 














The 





330 W. 42 


64 EAST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 314 S.W. NINTH AVE, PORTLAND, ORE. 











A NATION WIDE SERVICE 


with a 


$100 MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


which reduces the usual! film 
rental charges one half 


offered from 


The Film Library of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Division of Teaching Aids 
Under this Plan: 


A school, school system or institution is offered $200 worth 
of film rentals in accordance with the list prices adopted 
by "NE EF A.” (The New England Educational Film As- 
sociation.) 
Films may be booked for any length of time in accordance 
with listed charges. 
All of the Departments in a school, or the schools in a 
school system, may ke served. 
A wide choice of material is made possible for all school 
subjects, and for all grades—primary, elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college. 
There is no time limitation for use. 
Printed catalogues of available films are supplied. 

Full details, and list of materials offered under the 

$100.00 membership plan can be had by writing to 

Dr. Abraham Krasker 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Division of Teaching Aids 
84 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Museum Kodachrome Slide Series 

The Department of Education of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History has just made available to 
schools and colleges a teaching series of Kodachrome 
lantern slides on the “Evolution of the Horse.” The 
set consists of twenty-five slides made up in 2 x 2 inch 
size, bound in glass, priced at $15.00. Dr. Walter 
Granger, famous palaeontologist at the American Mu- 
seum, has endorsed the accuracy and fidelity of the 
slides which are reproductions of exhibits in the mu- 
seum. 

A process of duplicating Kodachrome pictures has 
been developed by the museum so that careful control 
of the color of the final slide is maintained. The original 
photographs of the exhibits are made on the larger 
Kodachrome sizes so as to retain as much detail as 
possible. These large pictures are then rephoto- 
graphed down to the thirty-five millimeter size 
using an artificial light source accurately adjusted 
as to color temperature. A complete series of faint 
complementary color correction filters makes it 
possible to adjust the hues of the final slides to as 
close a duplicate of the original colors in the mu- 
seum exhibit as is necessary to maintain fidelity. 

The “Evolution of the Horse” series contains maps 
of the chief fossil deposits in the United States, pictures 
of the formations in which the fossils are found, a pro- 
gressive series of the fossil horse skeletons, Charles R. 
Knight’s famous paintings of restorations of the fossil 
horses, and the contemporary life of each period. Slides 
comparing the skulls, hooves, and overall size of the 
earliest and modern horses complete this unusual series. 

This set of slides is the first of several series which 
have been planned. The “Story of the Dinosaur” and 
“Ancient Man” will follow soon. 


Tennessee Colleges to Have Visual Conferences 

During the week of September 29 the Division of 
University Extension of the University of Tennessee 
will sponsor a series of one-day audio-visual conferences 
in five of the state colleges in Tennessee. Each conter 
ence will consist of two sessions, one in the afternoon, 
and one in the evening. The same speakers will travel 
from one conference to the next, and a stimulating pro- 
gram has been arranged. 

Highlighting the conferences will be talks by two 
national authorities in the field of audio-visual educa- 
tion: Dr. H. A. Gray, Director of Field Studies for 
Erpi Classroom Films, and Roger Albright, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Trustees of Teaching Film Custo- 
dians. Dr. Gray will speak on “The Sound Film in the 
Service of Education’”’ and “The Psychology of. the 
Sound Motion Picture.” Mr. Albright’s subject will be 
“See Before You Learn.” Oscar E. Sams, Jr., director 
of the film service of the University of Tennessee Divi- 
sion of University Extension, will speak on the subject, 
“Effective Classroom Use of Films.” 

Screenings of new and effective teaching films will be 
interspersed throughout the programs. A great deal of 
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interest 1s being manifest by those in charge at eacl 
the cclleges, and a good attendance is expected. 

The following is the itinerary for the conferences: 
Monday, September 29, State Teachers College, Mur 
freesboro; September 30, Memphis State College, 
Memphis; October 1, University of Tennessee Junior 
College, Martin ; October 2, Tennessee Polytechnic In 


stitute, Cookeville ; and October 3, State Teachers Col 
lege, Johnson City. 


Virginia Audio-Visual Program 


Beginning this fall, the public schools of Virginia will 
have an opportunity to obtain sound and silent films at 
40 cost other than transportation from the film distrib 
uting center serving their particular area. The state pro 
gram of audio-visual education, inaugurated the past 
year under the supervision of William H. Bowen, Jr., 
has developed steadily, resulting finally in the establish 
ment of film libraries this fall at the State Department 
of Education in Richmond, at State Teachers Colleges 
in Madison, Farmville and Radford, and at Virginia 
State College for Negroes. 

Virginia schools which now have or are contemplat 
ing the purchase of 16mm equipment, are requested to 
get in touch with the person in charge of the film li 
braries in their area. 

Courses in audio-visual education were given at six 
Virginia institutions the past summer. 


Visual Aids Loaned by Illinois Museum 


The Illinois State Museum at Springfield has avail 
able different types of visual aids which rural schools 
may borrow upon payment of express charges only. 
They include a series of costume dolls, each dressed 
authentically for the period in Illinois history which it 
represents ; window-sill dioramas of Indian and Eskimo 
life; transportation models; and models of primitive 
homes—hogans, pueblos, tepees. A catalogue may be 


obtained on request. 


SMPE Fall Meeting 

The Fiftieth Semi-annual Convention of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers will be held in New York 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania from October 20th through 
the 23rd. 
attractive and informative program of presentation. 


The Papers Committee plans to have an 


Sound Films Aid in Defense Training 


A series of sound films for national defense training 
is scheduled by the United States Office of Education 
to be used in the training of students in industrial skills. 
The films were planned by Floyd Brooker of the Amer 
ican Council of Education under the supervision of Dr. 
C. F. Klinefelter, assistant to Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education. Five will be ready soon. 
These were produced by the Calvin Company of Kan 
sas City. 
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MTriNfigl, 
in 16 mm 
ENTERTAINMENT 


For the first time the famous WALTER 
WANGER pictures plus selected R. K. O. and 
PICKFORD-LASKY features are available to you 
in |6mm. S. O. F. Think of it, such outstand- 
ing smash hits as "BLOCKADE," "FLYING 
DEUCES," and "GAY DESPERADO" —yours for 
non-theatrical presentation without ap- 
proval of contract. The finest selected films— 
educational and entertainment—many approved 
by various groups of educators are now available 
to your school. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to provide 
your students with the best in film fare. 


Check from the list below and order 
today from your favorite film supplier or 
write direct to us. 











Flying Deuces 


Laurel and Hardy 


Blockade 


Madeleine Carroll, Henry Fonda 


Algiers 


Charles Boyer, Hedy LaMarr 


History Is Made At Night 


Charles Boyer, Jean Arthur 


Yeu Only Live Once 
Henry Fonda, Sylvia Sidney 


One Rainy Afternoon 


Francis Lederer, Ida Lupino 


Pagliacci 
Richard Tauber, Steffi Duna 





Gay Desperado 


Nino Martini, Ida Lupino 


Stand In 


Leslie Howard, Joan Blondell 


52nd Street 


lan Hunter, Pat Patterson 


| Met My Love Again 


Joan Bennett, Henry Fonda 


Edge of the World 
Joan Laurie, Bell Chrystall 


Love from a Stranger 
Basil Rathbone, Ann Harding 


Walter Wanger’s Vogues 


Warner Baxter, Joan Bennett 


In Glorious Technicolor! 


You may now have those famous lovable characters es- 
tablished by popular acceptance—Toonerville Trolle 


Folks, Felix the Cat, Moll 
filmed in the new three co 


Moo and many others. All 
or technicolor. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue of 
entertainment and educational films. 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES 


Corporation 


729 Seventh Avenue 


New York, N Y. 
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Ms OF THE MONTH 


As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Old Hickory (Teaching Film Custodians) 17 minutes, Tech- 
nicolor, 16mm sound. Apply to distributor for rental sources 
and prices. Produced in 1940 by Warner Brothers Pictures. 
This Technicolor film is a dramatization of several events 

in Andrew Jackson’s career. The first sequence deals with 

the Battle of New Orleans and its surrounding circumstances. 

As Jackson plans to send his outnumbered forces into the 

battle, LaFitte the pirate comes to him and offers his services 

and those of his men. Jackson accepts and commissions him 
an officer. There is a reenactment of the battle and the un- 
successful charge of the British. After the victory Jackson 
is honored at a ball, but Jackson’s enemies circulate gossip 
about his wife. The fiery Jackson challenges a well-known 
duelist, but his wife, on her death-bed extracts his promise 
not to duel again. Jackson’s inauguration as President, on 

March 4, 1829, is reenacted, and his role as the people’s man 

in the White House is brought out. But he is put to test 

when the North and South disagree bitterly over the tariff 
question. Robert Hayne and Daniel Webster debate in the 

Senate. South Carolina threatens secession, and the coun- 

try awaits a word from Jackson. At the Jefferson Day din- 

ner, Jackson tries to remain non-committal, but when forced 
tu talk he toasts to the Union, then promises to force South 

Carolina to remain in it, and threatens to punish John Cal- 

houn for his stand. As the film closes it reveals general re- 

joicing at Jackson’s positive stand in the matter. 

COMMITTEE OPINION: An excellent film for classes in Ameri- 
can History and for general showings, at the junior high 
level and above. Minor weak points, such as Calhoun’s 
characterization as a villainous type of person and the failure 














UNSURPASSED | HOLMES 


Film Projection lémm 
Sound-on 


INCOMPARABLE Film 


Sound 
, PRO- 
Reproduction JECTORS 


The Holmes !émm portable unit offers all the advan- 
tages of the larger theatre machines at no advance in 
price. It's an all ball-bear- 4 

ing projector with 10-tooth 
sprockets... operates 
smoothly and easily. Main- 
tenance costs are negligible. 
Can be readily adjusted to 
show either sound or silent 
pictures. 

















Write for 
free 
demonstration 
and 
catalog. 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 
35mm Projectors for over 
25 years. 


16mm Portable, 
35 mm Portable, 


35 mm Imperial 
for Auditoriums. 




















Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


to develop with entire clearness the issues at stake, were 
noted, but on the whole the film is an excellent one. Cos- 
tumes and settings are accurately reproduced, and the film 
is good in all technical aspects. 


Our New Farm (Georgia Agricultural Extension Service) 
28 minutes, Kodachrome, 16mm sound. Apply to producer 
for sale price; rental (from distributor) $1.00. 

This natural color film shows how a typical Georgia farm 
was improved by electrification. First, there is a comparison 
of the older uses of water power to its modern use in 
furnishing power, by electricity, wherever it may be needed. 
Then a Georgia farm, with its: people hard at work at their 
daily tasks, is shown. When a rural power line is run near 
the farm, the son decides to investigate the possibilities of 
electric power for the farm. The county agent shows him 
ways in which electrical helps may be used in the farm 
dairy, in poultry and stock raising, and for general uses about 
the farm. The boy’s mother and sister learn about electrified 
household aids. They decide to electrify and modernize their 
farm, and to institute a program of balanced farming. Many 
bereficial results of these changes are shown, and the film 
ends with further suggestions indicating the value of electri 
city to the farmer. 

CoMMITTEE Opinion: A _ good film for classes in agricul- 
ture in the Southern states, and for general showings and 
adult uses. Should be of some interest also for similar uses 
in other regions. The film is technically good, and its por- 
trayal of farm life and conditions is accurate. 


In All the World (Great Northern) 37 minutes, Kodachrome, 
16mm sound, “Free.” 

This natural color film presents a three-day tour through 
Glacier National Park, beginning at the southeastern en- 
trance. After scenes in the Glacier Park Hotel, there ar 
views of Trick Falls and Two Medicine Chalet, a boat rid 
on Two Medicine Lake, and Twin Falls. Blackfeet Indians 
conduct a ceremony for visitors. Next there is a trip north 
into the adjacent Waterton Lakes Park in Canada, with scenes 
of the Prince of Wales Hotel and a boat trip on Waterton 
Lake. Sunday morning church is followed by the trip back 
across the border. Chief Mountain, Swift Current river 
and lake are seen along the route. Members of the party 
fish and swim in the crystal-clear waters. After a hike to 
Josephine Lake, there is a saddle trip to Grinnell Glacier; 
then a coach ride to Going-To-The-Sun Mountain, Logan 
Pass and the Lake. McDonald Hotel. The tour ends at the 
western entrance of the Park at Belton, Montana. 

COMMITTEE Oprintion—An excellent scenic film. Should be 
valuable for courses dealing with the geography of the North- 
west, and for general showings. Photography is excellent; 
scund and organization are good. There is no advertising 
except credit titles at the beginning and end of film. 


Oil From the Earth (Shell) 22 minutes, 16mm sound. Apply 
to distributor for rental sources. 
Shows the value of petroleum products in everyday life 
and then explains the origin of petroleum, methods used in 
locating new oil fields, the drilling of oil wells, and the trans- 


portation and refining of crude oil. At the beginning of the 
film a pool of crude oil appears, and some of the many pro- 
ducts obtained from it are enumerated. The theories of 


inorganic and organic origin of petroleum are presented, the 
latter being explained by animated diagrams. Further dia- 
grams explain how oil is held in anticlines under the earth’s 
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from LAST OF THE MOHICANS ($17.50 single, $15 series) 


CAN be ENTERTAINING: 


(MUST be, for alert, interested audiences’ 





The MANSE Film Library, in adding over 50 new titles to its collection, has taken specie 
care to see that its pictures contain suspense & dramatic interest as well as information i 
background material. New films include DANIEL BOONE, RHODES OF AFRICA, SILEN 
BARRIERS (building of the Canadian-Pacific R.R.), WITH WORDS & MUSIC, TOMBOY 
& SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


MAY WE SEND YOU OUR FREE DELUXE CATALOGUE? 
THAT NEW CATALOGUE For your copy, write a card (giving make of your sound projector) to 

is the most complete & convenient-to- 
use catalogue of 16 mm. sound films 


. , film librar 
available. Indexed 3 ways, printed in 4 « 
colors. It's FREE—send a postcard today. L 6 mm. sound A 7% ig S$ bt CAMA: Ea 

















surface. Aerial photography, geological analysis of surtace that he cannot participate in Zanger’s defense at the trial. In 
features, and seismograph tests are mentioned as aids in court, a bribed judge, 2 jury of poor men, and an expert 
locating new fields. The hydraulic rotary method of oil attorney combine against Zanger. But just as it seems that 
drilling is next shown in detail. Derrick erection, various all is over, there is a disturbance at the back of the room and 
types of drill heads, cooling the bit, checking the bore, and an old man, Alexander Hamilton, enters. Beginning with the 
testing the strata, are explained in their relation to the process words “My client is guilty!” he makes a dramatic one-minute 
The final casing-in, as the “pay sand” is neared, is showr speech in which he says that this is the trial of every free 
and the sequence concludes as the oil is reached. Next the man, and that his client is guilty only of printing the truth; 
process of building a pipe line to the refinery is briefly shown that there can be only one verdict, affirming the supreme right 
and the basis of the refining process is explained. The filn for all to speak and write the truth. At the end of his speech 
end: with scenes of trains and tankers carrying petroleut the jury returns a verdict of “Not Guilty.” } 
products to the consumers. In conclusion, the scene returns to the great newspaper presses 


of modern times as the narrator states that freedom of the 
press was made possible through the courage of tnese little- 
known members of the passing parade. 

COMMITTEE Oprintion—An excellent film for history and 
civics classes; should be valuable also for character education 


COMMITTEE OPINION \ good exposition of the produ 
{ion side of the petroleum industry. Should be valuable tot 
courses in geology, industries, physics, and general scienc 
and could be used as background material tot cours 


i ss aici ‘ “Ons VV: 1. echni a] production. . pa . ‘ 5 
watural resources and conset ee n | ical produ and guidance. The film is technically excellent in every way, 
} - , iC ’ i eood in < "es cts | c ¢ . 1 7 
by Wilding Pictures, is good in all resp and is suitable for use from the upper elementary level through 
; m : k ; ollege 

The Story that Couldn’t be Printed (TFC) 1 reel, 16mm sound 

Apply to distributor for rental sources and prices. Pro Sadia 

duced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (Passing Parade Series) Addresses of Producers and Distributors: 

Dramatizes the value of freedom of the press by telling tl 


; , Georgia Agricultural Extension Service, Athens, Georgia. 
story of the imprisonment and trial of John Zanger, an Ame! ) ' agony oer pation, then . 
; Prints of film available exclusively through Division of General 





ic; -inter O 1 publish the truth about lonial gov fo : . eh - s 
ican printel wh dare *4 d "1 , ? Extensic yn. Unive rsity 5) stem of Georgia, 223 W alton Street, 
= eo oe . ¢ ) . . > < 1, fhlm of ns wi 3 : % - 
ernot! S ei i RIO ot state fund ; ne , ] “i N \\ Atlanta. Georgia. 
a brief explanation ot the provision in our American Constitu , : + = : 
tion for rm edom of speech and the press [The story then goes Great Northern Railway, Advertising Department, St. Paul, 
ch % tory then g . See -¢ ; 
= widen ‘ of Minnesota. For neare rce yr oO or school use 
back to 1734. John Zanger, a newspaper printer, 1s at wort esota yr nearest source of prints of film tor hool vy 
in hi hop when Attorney Alexander mes 1n \lexandet vrite the Association of School Film Libraries, Room 819, | 
sS Ss qo) Wi ; 2) < ‘ CUI ’ : 2 . ’ + + , | 
; ; , , , Q Rockefel] Mas: : ole | 
reveals that Governor Cosby is stealing state funds, and as Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Zanger to print the truth. In the face of certain punishment Shell Oil Company, Public Relations Department, 50 West 
Zanger makes his decision to do so 0th Street, New York, N. Y. For nearest source of prints 
When the Governor reads what he has published, Zange1 of film for school use write the Association of School Film 
shop is wrecked and he is thrown into prison to await trial. But Libraries, Room 819, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


the paper continues to appear, the stories being smuggled out l each Filin Custodians, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
of Zanger’s jail cell. Alexander’s license is taken away York, N. Y. 
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"FLUFFY 
THE 
KITTEN’ 


1 Reel—Il 6mm.— 
Silent 















Sale Only 





@ A new, direct and simple teaching film that conveys its message 
efficiently and entertainingly to children. 

@ Excellent for use in kindergarten through third grade in general 
elementary studies—including Nature Study, Reading, Health 

and Art. 

“One of the TEN BEST non-theatrical films of 1940''—Movie 

Makers 

Rated "OUTSTANDING" by H. W. Wilson Film Catalogue 

(July Supplement) 

Called "EXCELLENT" by Educational Screen. 

Endorsed by leading Educators, Directors of Visual Aids and 

Teachers 

Guaranteed highest quality Vaporated fine-grain prints 


Your inquiries will receive prompt attention 


FOSTER FILMS 





40 East I7th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 









Educational Leadership 
for Human Conservation 


1. “Modern man is delicate. * * * The organism seems to have 
become more susceptible to degenerative diseases.” (Carrel) 

2. “Nearly one-third of the whole population (of two dozen states) 
is of a type to require some supervision.” (Laird) 

3. “Of 2,000,000 babies to be born in 1941, 738,386 will be wholly 
or partially wasted, 37%’. (Nat'l Committee for Planned Par- 
enthood) 

4. “Measurable brain can be correlated with testable mind.” 
(Waverly Researches) 

5. “Thinking is as biologic as digestion.” (Thorndike) 

6. “Of all the psychological causes of crime, the commonest and 
gravest is usually alleged to be a defective mind***.”’ (Burt) 

7. “***gross human congenital malformations arise solely from 
influences which affect the germ cells prior to fertilization’ **.” 
(Murphy) 

8. “Eggs (fertilized ova) are not all of equal quality, 25% are not 
good enough to be born as living individuals.” (Streeter) 

9. “It is store food which has given us store teeth.” (Hooton) 


10. “There is a nutritional basis for modern physical, mental and 
moral degeneration.” (Price) 


These quotations are from the text book NUTRITION AND PHYSICAL 
DEGENERATION: A COMPARISON OF PRIMITIVE AND MODERN 
DIETS AND THEIR EFFECTS by Price, published by Hoeber. 


Teaching data are available in the following illustrated lectures 
either film slides or on glass slides (2" by 2” or 314" by 4”) with 
manuals: 


1. Sketch of the Primitive Races sponsibility of Both Parents 


Studied 6. Light from Primitive Races on 
2. How Primitive Races Have how Mentally Backward and 


Prevented Tooth Decay Delinquents can be produced 
3. How the Faces of Primitives 7. Special Foods of Primitives 

Were More Beautiful Before 

th After Modernizati for Parents-to-be and Race 

— “ee oe Regeneration by Obeying 

4. Facial Beauty Lost in One Sietinkie Gomm af Site 

Generation and Greater In- ore 

jury to Later Born Children 8. American Indians—Prim- 
5. Animal Defects from Foods itive, Semi-Primitive and 

of Parents and Mutual Re- Modern 


For Details with Descriptive Literature [Sale or Rental) Write: 


DR. WESTON A. PRICE, DENTAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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OCTOBER RELEASES 


New RENTAL LISTS of 16mm Super Sound Films now ready. 
Largest selection and Lowest rates our standard policy .. . 
8-16mm Sound, silent; anywhere in U.S. No charge for trans- 
portation time. Send for FREE catalog, specifying requirements. 


MOGULL’S 


‘at Radio City"’ 





61 W. 48th St. New York, N. Y. 











Air Your School 
(Concluded from page 283) 


eration. They worked with the consciousness that each 
finished word would be heard by several thousand ra- 
dio listeners; they wrote with a purpose, carefully and 
accurately. No student composition exercise this! 

To those who have actually appeared on our pro- 
gram during the past year the value of participation 
has been incalculable. Students have talked and played 
to larger and more varied audiences than ever before ; 
new talents have been discovered ; new ambitions have 
been born. They have developed a confidence that 
many of our public figures could well use. And right 
here I shall make an observation that may surprise you 
if you have not been working with students on the air: 
the average high school student who approaches the 
mike for the first time has much more confidence and 
does a much better job than does the average adult. | 
base this conclusion upon seven years’ experience 
the first six of which were obtained in working with 
adult groups. These young broadcasters of ours are 
growing up with radio and learning to use it as a tool. 
This experience will make a real difference in the lives 
of some of them. 

But, of course, the school received practical bene- 
fits other than those earned by those students who ac- 
tually made and gave the programs. There were par- 
ents whose interests grew closer to those of our school 
because of these broadcasts. We also gave witness in 
our radio series to the profound respect that much of 
Gur youth has for the services of those who lived be- 
fore them. This is truth; and our older citizens like it 
and value it. It may be of interest that one of the 
really fine persons whose life furnished inspiration for 
one of our broadcasts is Miss Rachel Crothers, Amer- 
ica’s foremost woman playwright and a former Bloom- 
ingtonian. It was with genuine gratification that we 
read her letter to us in which she expressed her per- 
sonal interest in our radio activities. 

And, finally, what can we do better this year than 
last? Well, we’re ready for a little more democracy 
in our organization and proceedings. The students 
can take more responsibility ; therefore they’re entitled 
to use it. Also, we are determined to have even more 
listeners: a publicity committee could have helped us 
last year; we have one this year. Furthermore, we 
shall go further than last year in ferreting out potential 
performers—students shyly or stubbornly hiding their 
lights under those baskets that should have worn out 
long ago. Yes, steps have been taken that insure these 
improvements ; but as each goal is approached another 
takes shape on the horizon. We are even now deter- 
mining that our programs shall place a more open em- 
phasis upon an exalted patriotism than they have in 
the past. Should this be easy? 








September, 1941 





MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES +! USE RADIO MATS 


5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. Write for Free Sample 


Accept no substitute. 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
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THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 














Experimental Research in 
Audio-Visual Education 


(Concluded from page 303) 


ly, educationally, and mentally. The experimental pe: 
iod extended over three years. Six silent films and 


] 


+ 


two sound films were used. Objective tests, each base 


upon the content of one film were constructed and 


used, first as Pre-tests and then as First-showing test 
Previous to the period ot 


the experiment, the same films were used, after whicl 


and Second-showing tests. 


tests were given to measure the learning. 

Conclusions: 1. Within the scope of this investiga 
tion the size of the class or group being taught affects 
the learning achievement of the students. In every 
stance of this experiment, the same methodology pro 
duced a higher degree of mastery with the small, o1 
classroom group, than with the auditorium group. 

2. The Pre-tests results show the necessity Ot a 
consideration of what pupils know relative to an 
structional period, if one wishes to measure the actua 
amount of learning due to any one methodology. 

3. The educational motion picture proved to be an 
effective instructional device for increasing tactual 
learning. 

4. The higher ability groups achieved the greatest 
scores in the three steps of the instructional progran 

5. In no instance in this study did the method of 
merely showing a film give a satisfactory learning r 
sult to warrant stopping the instructional period 
this step. 

6. In all instances in this experiment, the amount 01 
time spent in Step Three of the instructional pla 
which directed the students’ study of the film with di 
recting questions brought significant learning results 

Contributions of Study: This study indicates that on 
of the present common practices of using educational 
motion pictures by merely showing the film without 


+ 


preparation of the class for the study of the motion 


picture is not an efficient method. T 
cfficiency in the use of educational films one of the 


methods proven to be efficient is the “Preparation 


Method’ which prepares the students for the study of 


the motion picture by the use of directing questions. 
This study further shows that by comparison the uss 
of educational motion pictures is not as efficient with 
large groups in the auditorium as it is with small 
groups in the usual classroom. 

Conclusions in the experiment are limited to the re 


sults of testing for factual knowledge. 


lnprove the 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America" 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 


America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


**Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


Three Convulsing Comedies 
Starring Abbott & Costello! 


Comedies that you can see over 
and over again. Critics and pub- 
lic were unanimous in_ their 
praise of 


“BUCK PRIVATES” 


A comedy of army rookies with 
Abbott & Costello and the 
Andrews Sisters. 


“IN THE NAVY” 


Abbott and Costello and Dick 
Powell and the Andrews Sisters. 


“HOLD THAT GHOST” 
Abbott and Costello, The An- 
drews Sisters and Ted Lewis and 
his band. 








Write Immediately to 


Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well as the most 
compiete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 


CHARLES BOYER 
and MARGARET SULLAVAN in 


“BACK STREET” 
Fannie Hurst's greatest novel 
brought to life on the screen. 


DEANNA DURBN in 
“NICE GIRL?” 


Franchot Tone and Walter Bren- 
nan in Miss Durbin's finest pict- 


“MODEL WIFE” 
Another rollicking comedy, star- 
ring Joan Blondell and Dick 
Powell 
“The Lady from Cheyenne” 
A great picture, produced by 
Frank Lioyd, starring lovely 
Loretta Young. 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 


New York, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Cuvient Film Neuss 


@ Castite Fis, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, promise several 
innovations in their Fall film schedule, 
among which is a new series to be known 
as the Adventure Parade, represented in 
September releases by two subjects, 
namely : 

Arctic Thrills—depicting the capture 
of polar bears alive in their natural 
habits, in the wide wastes of icebergs 
and floes. The bears camouflage them- 


selves with their white coats, and by 
negotiating between them great barriers 





A shot from “Arctic Thrills” 


of thick ice that is impassable for the 
hunters’ ship. When smaller boats take 
up the chase, the fight for escape be- 
comes more furious. And they con- 
tinue the fight even after lassoes finally 
tighten around their necks, and they are 
towed to the mother ship. 

The Chimp’s Adventure—a comedy 
of a jungle chimpanzee which decides 
to reverse the tables and do a bit of 
exploring himself in the realm of man. 





The Taj Mahal as seen in 
“Mystic India” 


Other Castle September offerings are: 

Bowling Aces—in which Joe Fal- 
caro and others demonstrate proper form 
in regular and slow motion. 

Mystic India—an addition to the 
World Parade. 

Jack Frost; Old Mother Hubbard— 
Hollywood-produced fun cartoons. 


@ Acapemic Firm Company, Inc., RKO 
Building, New York City, has completed 
the fifth subject in its series of Amer- 
ican historical films: 

Our Louisiana Purchase—2 reels, 
sound—based on the historical incident 
leading to the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory. Prominent characters con- 
cerned in the story are: Napoleon, 
Talleyrand, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison and Ambassador Livingston. 


@ THe Manse Firm Liprary, 1521 
Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio has con- 
siderably enlarged its film library by 
adding many new feature pictures es- 
pecially suitable for the most progressive 
film users among the schools of America. 

Films with historical background in- 
clude Daniel Boone, Rhodes of Africa, 
Silent Barrier (building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway) The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel (French Revolution) The Jron Duke, 
The Californian, Last of the Mohicans. 

Among other worthwhile subjects are 
Breaking the Ice (with Bobby Breen) 
With Words and Music (Gilbert and 
Sullivan melodies), Tomboy, Son of the 
Navy, Transatlantic Tunnel, Chu Chin 
Chow (The Arabian Nights and Ali 
Baba and the 40 Thieves) Mutiny in 
the Big House (prison story with 
strong character values); Elephant Boy 
(starring Sabu) and others of equal 
merit; also a number of Western and ac- 
tion films and a new series of color car- 
toons. An attractive new 40-page catalog 
is available, listing and describing all the 
offerings of the Manse Library, which 
serves the entire country. 


M@ Nvu-Art Firms, Inc., 145 W. 45th 
St. New York City, will distribute 
a new series of community song films 
in the Fall, entitled Sing, America, Sing, 
containing talented performers and out 
standing orchestras. 

In addition to its Musical Classics pro- 
duced by Hugo Riesenfeld, and Screen 
Traveler series, directed and narrated 
by Andre de la Varre, Nu-Art will add 
three subjects monthly to its growing 
series of Fireside Films. Most recent 
additions are Circus Days, The Office 
Boy, and Rito de Janeiro, one-reel ed- 
itions available in either l6mm_ sound 
or silent, and 8mm. 


@ Garrison Firm Distrisutors, INc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City, an- 
nounce that, effective September Ist all 
non-theatrical motion pictures released 
by them will be distributed by Brandon 
Films, Inc., of 1600 Broadway. New 
catalogs issued by Brandon Films avail- 
able now are :“The Blue List,” “The 
Check List,” “Films for Democracy.” 

Garrison Films will continue to pro 
duce instructional films. Some new fall 
feature releases in 16mm sound are: 

Mozart—story of the life and music 
of the immortal composer featuring ex- 
cerpts from the famous operas and sym- 
phonies; with London Philharmonic 
Symphony. 

Le Courier de Lyons (The Lyons 
Mail)—French film depicting one of the 
most famous judicial errors of history, 
execution of innocent man for mail-coach 
robbery. 

The Lower Depths—French version of 
Gorky’s famous play adapted to our own 
times. 

Generals without Buttons—a satire 
on human absurdities that, on a grander 
scale, cause wars between nations. The 


The Educational Screen 


warring parties are composed of children, 
and the whole range of militaristic 
method, seen in_ miniature, 
material for laughter and pity. 


becomes 


The Eternal Mask—story of young 
doctor’s fight to return to the real world 
out of his dream-world. Produced in 
Vienna, it is a widely approved psycho- 
logical film. 


@ Bamey Firm Service, 1651 Cosmo 
St., Hollywood, California, have their 
new free film catalog, Gateway to Learn- 
ing, ready for mailing to those requesting 
it. Especially interesting is the catalog’s 
“quick-reference”’ 
alphabetically and by subject-matter. A 
special list of National Defense films 
is also available which will prove help- 
ful in preparing film programs for de 
fense training groups, clubs, teachers’ 
and parents’ meetings. 

Porter 


MVisvat Art Firms, 1303 
field St., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, offer 


classification of films 


a new selection of 16mm _ sound class- 
room films on biology, travel and _his- 
tory for rental or sale. Among the 
entertainment features added to the rental 
library are: 

Cavalcade of Civilization—5 
sound—an appeal for tolerance in a 
world of bigotry and hate, with Wil 
liam Farnum heading the cast. 

Mutiny in the Big House—prison 
drama portraying efforts of understand 
ing chaplain to rehabilitate hard-boiled 
prisoners. 

Other offerings are Abraham Lincoln. 
with Walter Huston, Jane Eyre, Glory 
Trail, Symphony of Living, and Or- 
phan Boy of Vienna. 


@ Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Ave., New York City, has 


prepared a series of nine lists of films 


" 1 
reels, 


classified under the headings of: 
Civics and History; Fine and Indus- 
trial Arts; Health and Safety; Th 


Sciences; Sports and Athletics; Trans 
portation and Communications; Trav 
and Adventure; Vocations; Music of the 


Masters. In order to assist film users in 
locating material, the Bureau is experi 
menting with these classifications, In the 
event this type of service meets the need 
of the users, they will continue to issu 
additional lists from time to time. 
of the entire set or 


Copies 
individual classi 
fications can be had upon request. 
@ Bert & Hower Co. 1801 


mont Ave., Chicago, has compiled a 20- 
page report analyzing age-level, sub- 


Larch- 


ject matter correlation, and quality of 
1187 educational films distributed by the 
Filmosound library—784 of them sound 
films, 403 silent. 


The purpose r J 


f this Educational Utili- 
sation Digest is to give a cross-index of 


the varied uses to which the films can be 
put. In the age-level analysis it is 
found that more films are aimed at the 
junior high school level than at any 
other, with senior high, elementary and 
primary following in that order. Other 
essential data given on the films are 
number of reels, rental or service charge, 
sale price, whenever the film is avail- 
able for outright purchase or lease. 
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f) Recognized Source 





NEWEST RELEASES! 
SCHUBERT'S SERENADE 


Musical romance based on life of 
Franz Schubert, with Lillian Harvey. 
and Louis Jouvet. French dialogue 
with English titles. 8 reels. 


FISHERMAN'S WHARF 


The latest Bobby Breen picture in 
16 mm. centering about San Fran- 
cisco’s colorful waterfront. With Leo 
Carrillo, Henry Armetta, Lee Pat- 
rick. 8 reels. 


BREAKING THE ICE 


Starring Bobby Breen with Charles 
Ruggles and Irene Dare, world’s 
youngest ice-skating star. 9 reels. 


JOAN OF ARC 


A realistic and dramatic portrayal of 
the heroine saint of France. Featured 
are famous paintings and sculptures 
of Joan of Arc, cleverly photographed 
to give the illusion of life and mo- 
tion. 1 reel, sound. 


WORK FOR YOUR OWN 


A complete and understanding study 

of the life and habits of the Navajo 

Indians. An outstanding document- 

ary. 2 reels in color, silent. 
eee 


GUTLOHN SHORTS 
( ati timely pee ie 4s: ao oc 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Elements of Photography 
Aviation Mechanics Series 
Art Techniques 


AVIATION 


History of Aviation 
Contact 
Air Currents 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Warning 
Atlantic 
Food Convoy 
Behind the Guns 


PATRIOTIC FILMS 


on our Government, Flag, Way of 
Life and Historical Background. 











FOR YOUR 16 MM. FILMS 
WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


Presents its greatest collection of 
Entertainment and Educational Pictures 


Pioneering in the development of 16 mm. sound since 1933, we 
attribute our leadership in the school field to carefully selected 
subject material. Our 2200 subjects embrace educational and 
entertainment films in 16 mm. sound and silent, many of which 
have been screened and approved by various groups of 
educators. 


We maintain one of the largest libraries of independent fea- 
tures. In addition, we are now releasing Universal major 
features subject to advance approval. Some of these pictures are: 


EAST SIDE OF HEAVEN 
Bing Crosby, Joan Blondell, Mischa Auer, “Sandy” 


FIRST LOVE 


Deanna Durbin, Helen Parrish, Robert Stack 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


George Sanders, Margaret Lindsay 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 


Adolphe Menjou, Andrea Leeds, Edgar Bergen, 
Charlie McCarthy 


MAD ABOUT MUSIC 
Deanna Durbin, Herbert Marshall, Gail Patrick 


NEWSBOYS' HOME 


Jackie Cooper, Edmund Lowe, Wendy Barrie, 
and “The Little Tough Guys” 


UNEXPECTED FATHER 
Baby Sandy, Shirley Ross, Dennis O’Keefe, Mischa Auer 








These and Many Other Stars Appear in our Pictures 


MICKEY ROONEY MIRIAM HOPKINS 
CHARLES CHAPLIN MARLENE DIETRICH 


LESLIE HOWARD JEAN PARKER 
' ROBERT DONAT GINGER ROGERS 
' CHARLES LAUGHTON MYRNA LOY 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS JR. 
ROLAND YOUNG 
RAYMOND MASSEY 


JOAN BENNETT 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 
MERLE OBERON 

















Send for Catalog of Entertainment and Educational subjects available for rental and sale. 




















WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-9 New York, N. Y. 
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@ RCA Mawnvuracturine Co., Camden, 
New Jersey, explain the story of the 
Electron Microscope in a new film avail- 
able at no rental charge, entitled: 


Unseen Worlds—1 reel, sound—pro- 
duced under the supervision of Ells- 
worth C. Dent, Educational Director 
of RCA, and distributed by William J. 
Ganz Co., 19 E. 47th St., New York 
City. After showing early experiments 
of Leeuwenhoek and Louis Pasteur, the 
film discusses light microscopes. Func- 
tions of light rays and electrons in mag- 
nifiication, and their essential differen- 
ces are explained. The development 
and operation of the RCA _ Electron 
Microscope are pictured, together with 
some of the many uses of the instru- 
ment in the service of mankind. 


@ DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago, has just issued a new 
edition of “DeVry School Films,” avail- 
able to any school interested in the DeVry 
film service. The new issue covers films 
on Nature Study, Geography, History, 
Literature, Science and Sports, as well 
as Westerns, Comedies and Cartoons for 
the entertainment program. 


BM CoMMONWEALTH Pictures Corpor- 
ATION, 729 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, has acquired the 16mm _ distri- 


bution franchise for all the Walter Wan- 
ger productions released by United Art- 
ists. This means that as Walter Wan- 
ger features are released for 16mm dis- 
tribution they will be available through 
Commonwealth. 

The first group of eight pictures is 
now ready for non-theatrical release 
without approval of contract. They are: 
Algiers, Blockade, History Is Made at 
Night, You Only Live Once, Stand-In, I 
Met My Love Again, and Walter Wan- 
ged’s Vogues. All are feature length and 
in them will be found such well-known 





, 


Laurel and Hardy in “Flying Deuces’ 


stars as Charles Boyer, Hedy Lamarr, 
Henry Fonda, Madeline Carroll, Leslje 
Howard, and Joan Blondell. 

Additional releases by Commonwealth 
of outstanding major studio productions 
in 16mm _ include Flying Deuces, full- 
length Laurel and Hardy comedy fea- 
ture; The Gay Desperado, starring Nino 
Martin and Ida Lupino; and One Rainy 
Afternoon, with Francis Lederer. Also 
several series of delightful color cartoon 
subjects, such as Toonerville Trolley 
Folks, Felix the Cat, Molly Moo—all 
filmed in the latest three-color Techni- 
color—are available. 


@ Water O. : 

45th Street, New York City, announces 

the release of the following films: 
Work For 


color 


Your Own—2 reels in 
a portrayal of the life and habits 
of the Navajo Indian. Shows how In- 
lians build their own homes. secure their 
food, and make their clothes from the 
shearing of the wool to the weaving and 
dyeing. Produced by Drs. Dorothea and 

Alexander Leighton of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Joan of Arc—2 reels, sound—deal- 
ing with the life of the heroine saint 
of France. Unusual camera shots of Joan 
of Arc portrayed in paintings 
and sculpture, give the illusion of life 
and motion. 


famous 


Fisherman’s Wharf—sound feature, 
takes as its locale San Francisco's color- 
ful water front colony. In the cast are 
s;0obby Breen, Leo Carrillo, Henry 








A scene from “Fisherman’s Wharf” 


\rmetta, Lee Patrick and Slicker, the 
trained seal. It is a tale of father and 
son companionship, filled with pathos 
and humor. 


Critters—1 reel, silent—how figures 


can be made from such materials as 
pipe cleaners, spools,, lollipop — sticks, 
paper, feathers, etc. Rhyming titles in 


Mother Goose style explain the action. 
Handicraft film for young children, ages 
5 to 10 years. 

Hawaiian Islands—1 reel, silent, in 
color—beautiful scenery and views of 
Island industries, principally the raising 
of pineapple and sugar cane. 

Mexico—2 reels, sound, in 
including scenes of Mexico City, Tarascan 
Indians, 


CC yl ir 


Lake Taxco, and 
Mexican country life. 
Schubert’s Serenade—8 reels, sound— 
a musical romance based on the life of 
Franz Schubert. Dialogue is in French 
with English titles. 
itions are performed by 


typical 


Many of his compos- 
the principals, 
chorus, ballet and orchestra of the Paris 
Opera. 

@ Horrserc 
Broadway, New York City, is releasing 
a new feature length production: 


Propuctions, Inc., 1600 


Inside Russia—directed by Charles 
A. Stuart, Engineer Mr. 
Stuart, rendered 
to the Russian Government, was given 
permission to photograph scenes at ran- 
dom. He is one of the few Americans 
who was accorded this privilege. The 
result is said to be not a propaganda 
film, but an impartial and informative 
document on conditions in Russia. Nor- 


American 


because of services 


man Brokenshire does the commentary. 


GuTLOHN, Inc., 35 W. 


The Educational Screen 


M@ INTERNATIONAL Firm Bureau, INc.. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, has added 
a number of new l6mm French feature 
films to its library. Included is one which 
was originally 
Pictures 
the title 
version is titled: 


released by Columbia 
Corporation in 35mm_ under 
“Bovs’ School”. The French 

Runaways of St. Agil and stars Eric 
von Stroheim as an eccentric professor in 
the school. When released in Francs 
this film won the Jean-Vigo : 
the Academic du Film as the most un 
usual film of the 
centers on an inseparable trio of boys, 
two of 


Prize of 


year. The action 


whom disappear in mysterious 
fashion. The third one turns detective 
and eventually with the help of others in 
the school solves the mystery. The story 
is being edited for classroom use. Copies 
of the complete dialog in French may be 
secured. Complete English screen titles 


translate the dialog. 


Ideal Opens Fourth Bretnch Office 
Continued expansion of the services of 
Ideal Pictures Corporation is indicated 
in the announcement 
President, Mr. 
that on 
branch office was opened at 18 South 
Third Streeet, in Memphis. The new 
office is housed in the ground fioor of 


from its 
Willoughby, 


September Ist an additional 


rec e1ve d 
Bertram 


brand new building. The manager is 
Mr. Stanley Nolan, for many years con 
nected with Ideal’s Chicago headquat 
ters, assisted by Mrs. Nolan, in charge 
of the booking staff. The Memphis 
office is equipped with prints of all th 
newest and best 16mm_ subjects, in 
cluding features and shorts. It also 
handles projectors, commercial films and 


offers projection service for special e> 
hibitions. 

Mr. Donald Reed, 
Ideal’s Los 


has been promoted to Director of Sales 


manager of 


for the 


entire Ideal organization. a1 
will devote his time equally to the fou 
offices now existing in Chicago, N« 


York, Los Angeles and Memphi 

Ideal 
ates its 22nd year of service to the not 
theatrical film field with a large and 
impressive catalog, size 8 x 11. Its 124 
list and 
subjects in the vast 


Pictures Corporation inaugut 


describe the countless 


Ideal library lea 


pages 


tures and short subjects, educational 
and entertainment. There are mam 
illustrations. The first few pages are 


devoted to a classified subject index 


which users will find most helpful, and 
the final 16 


services and 


pages to descriptions of 
product other 
Ideal—l6mm_ projectors, 
filmslide 
1 


recorders, Cameras, tenses 


' 


than films 
available from 
screens, slide and projectors, 
microphones, 
and the various accessories and supplies 
necessary to the film exhibitor as well as 
the film-maker. 

Ideal will be glad to send copy of 
this fine new catalog to any school in- 
terested in its services. The addresses of 
its four offices are: 28 Eighth Street, 
Chicago, 2402 West th Street, Los 
Angeles, 18 South Third Street, Mem 
phis, and 1600 Broadway, New York 
City. (address the latter office as Bet 
tram Willoughby Pictures, Inc.) 


FE 
7 








Some Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 155 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
132 pp. Paper. Price 75c. 


(25c to E. S. subscribers) 


The FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “1000 and ONE” 

A new, unique, outstanding service to the teaching field— 
authoritative film evaluations in card-index format. 

The first two Supplements are ready—presenting, on 100 
standard-size library cards, evaluations totalized from multiple 
judgments of the 100 films most widely used and scored—after 
actual class use—by the Judging Committee of 500 Teachers 
under the National Film Evaluation Project. Each succeeding 
Supplement will carry the next 50 films to attain their quota 
of Score Cards from the Committee. Price per Supplement of 
50 cards, with full explanations accompanying, 50 cents (post- 
paid if cash with order.) (Sold only to owners or purchasers 
of current edition of ‘1000 and ONE Films,” 16th edition). 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM . 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Provides 
an abundance of technical guidance in the form of illustrative 
drawings of photographs, reports of school journeys, sugges 
tions for mounting materials, for making slides, film strips, et 
It incorporates up-to-date material, provides a fine balance in 
the treatment of various teaching aids, evaluates various types 
of aids, and defines the functions and values of each in the 
learning process. 

320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.75. (20% discount to schools) 
THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instru 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “‘The Status « 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service,’ 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utilizing 
films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the most 
useful films for illustrating various aspects of American Civil 
ization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, produc 
tion date, producer, sale and rental price and grade level suit- 
ability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. Suggestions 
are offered concerning most effective application of the film to 
the teaching situation 275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of ex- 
tended investigations on the teaching values of the lantern 
slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A _ pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that the “future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 


A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index. 

175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 
THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 

Briet, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with stimu- 
lating suggestions for the inexperienced teacher as well as for 
the veteran. 24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilten. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 
47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 





TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To subscribers 
Price of E. S. 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 0 $ .2560 
Film Evaluation Supplements 
No. 1 and No. 2) 1.00 [J 1.00 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 CT] 2.75 FJ 
(To Schools) 2.201 2.20 [] 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 [) 1.50 [FJ 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 (] 2.25 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 FJ 1.25 [J 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 2 .67 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 5007) .60 FJ 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00 [} 2.00 
(To Schools) 1.60 1.60 
How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.00 [1] 2.00 
(To Schools) 1.60 (] 1.60 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching .25 C] 250) 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15 [1 15 
ow to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10) 10E 


Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
a. 1 year, $2.00 O 2 years, $3.00 O 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 0 

$2 2 years, $4.00 0 


Canada 1 year, $ 


Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


I have indicated items desired and enclose check for $........ 
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The Educational Screen 


A mong the tf boduners Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


Keystone Units on the Americas 

A special series of visual units on the 
Americas is announced by the Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pa. These 
should be used to advantage by schools 
that listen in on the American School of 
the Air. 

During the coming year the Wednes- 
day afternoon broadcasts of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air will develop 
the theme “Lands of New-World Neigh- 
bors.” Correlated with this series of 
broadcasts is the textbook just pub- 
lished under the same name and written 
by Hans Christian Adamson of the New 
York Museum,of Natural History. For 
visual correlation with this series of 
broadcasts, subject by subject, the Key- 
stone View Company offer a series of 
nineteen units of sterographs and _ lan- 
tern slides—some from the current Key- 
stone Social Studies list and others en- 
tirely new. 


Radiant Screen Enters 
Educational Field 


Announcement was made last mon 
by Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, 
1140-6 W. Superior Street, Chicago, 
makers of Radiant “Hy-Flect” Pro- 
jection Screens, of their entrance on 
September Ist into the educational field. 
In their enlarged line, Radiant is now 
offering a new auditorium screen, a 
classroom model, and a complete line 
of wall and ceiling type screens in all 
sizes up to 12 feet by 12 feet. 

The most recent development brings 
to the market a new screen which is 
automatic, making for greater ease of 
operation. Using no set screws, spring 
plungers, or any other hand-operated 
locking devices, the new automatic Rad- 





lant screen is erected instantaneously by 
three simple movements. A slight pres 
sure on a small lever opens the tripod 
legs; a simple turn of the screen case 
places it in a horizontal position auto- 
matically; an easy pull lifts and locks 
the screen into position. No hooks, no 
hanger, no fixed position is necessary. 
The screen is adjustable to any height 
from 17 to 50 inches from the floor by 
use of the Radiant exclusive automatic 
clutch. Square tubing minimizes side 
sway. All parts are cadmium plated and 
the screen housing is in attractive 
crackle-finish. 


Bell & Howell Slide Master 


Important news this month is the en- 
try of Bell & Howell into the still pro- 
lector field with its new Filmo Slide 
Master for the projection of glass or 
paper mounted 2” x 2” Kodachrome or 
black-and-white transparencies. The new 
projector is said to be light and extreme- 
ly portable, is ultra modern in design, 
and has been carefully engineered. It is 
claimed to produce pictures with im- 
proved illumination and sharpness. The 
new unit offers a list of exclusive fea- 
tures. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the Slide Master is the new “base-up” 
lamp, which slides easily into the lamp- 
hosse from the top and which burns with 
its base upward. This new projection 
lamp has been especially developed for 
use in this position, the chief ad- 
vantage being that the blackening 
deposit formed during operation of 
the lamp is not deposited on _ the 
sides of the lamp, where it would re- 
duce light transmission. The top of the 
lamphouse is a_ hinged  snap-cover, 


Filmo 
Slide 
Master 
for 2x 2 
slides. 


which automatically breaks the electri 
cal circuit as it is opened—thus lamps 
may be interchanged with perfect safe 
ty. The machine is designed to tak 
500, 750 or 1,000-watt baseup lamps. <A 
motor-driven fan circulates a_ forced 
draft of cool air throughout the pro 
jector. The motor automatically in 
creases speed when a 1,000-watt lamp is 
used, and decreases speed when lamps 
generating less heat are used. Filmo 
Slide Master is offered with a choice 
of 3%, 5, or 7% inch F-4.5 lenses. All 
are anastigmatic, interchangeable, and 
may be locked in focus. 

The slide carrier is of die-cast metal, 
with special air passages providing for 
circulation of free, cool air around the 
slide. The carrier is of the conventional 
two-slide type, shifting horizontally to 
permit change of slides while one slid 
is being projected. The Slide Master 
is finished in light brown wrinkle enamel, 
with chromium and lacquer trim. 

For prices and further information, 
write to the Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchment Avenue, Chicago 


Slidefilms on Art 
In Sound and Color 


O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, is 
collaborating with Dr. Dudley Crafts 
Watson, official extension lecturer of The 
Art Institute of Chicago, in the prod 
uction of sound slidefilms of mastet 
piece paintings in Kodachrome. In ad 
dition to giving the lecture accompanying 
each painting, the well-known Dr. Wat 
son is also doing the color photography, 
being a pioneer in that field. 

Designed to promote art appreciation 
and art education in schools and col 
leges, the programs are forty minutes 
in length and contain approximately 
forty reproductions of paintings. They 
are available in 35 single frame, doubl 
frame and 2” x 2” glass slide mounts. 
The lectures are Victor recorded on 
two 12-inch records, both sides, operat- 
ing at a speed of 33 1/3 r.p.m. The first 
program to be completed is made up of 
subjects from the Chicago Art Institute-- 
paintings by Millet, Monet, Cezanne, Van 
Gogh, Greuze, Stuart, Hals, Turner, 
Homer, Sorolla, Memling, Inness, Hig- 
gins, Sargent, Henry, and Lee. Other 
programs will follow at short inter- 
vals. 

The McClure Company manufactures 
a complete line of sound slide film equip- 
ment for use with this material: com 
bination sound and film units, sound units 
alone, or turntables which will play 
records through any kind of sound 
amplifier the school may have—radio, 
phonograph, public address or motion 
picture machine. Thus, schools may 
enjoy faithful reproductions of art 
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masterpieces large enough for showing 
in classroom or auditorium. 

Further information may be had upon 
request to The Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
who will market these programs through 
their dealers, or to the producers, O. J 
McClure Talking Pictures. 


New Eastman Camera 


A new 2% x 3% still camera, the Ko- 


dak Medalist, designed for exceptional 
flexibility of performance and fast, easy 
operation, is announced from Rocheste: 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. It 
takes 620 roll film, with easy adaptabil- 
ity to the use of cut sheet film, film 
packs and plates, plus the scope, ac- 
curacy, and refinements of a _ precision 
miniature. Its 100-mm. f/3.5 Kodak 
Ektar Lens is newly designed and high- 
ly corrected. All interior glass-air sur- 
faces are treated to reduce inter-surface 
reflections, achieving exceptional light 
transmission and superior definition. 

The shutter is a special model of Ko- 
dak Supermatic No. 2. It has eight 
apertures from f/32 to {/3.5 and nine 
speeds ranging from 1 to 1/400 second, 
plus bulb. It also has a built-in, de- 
layed-exposure mechanism, cable releass« 
socket for remote control, and Photo- 
flash synchronization. Built into the 
top of the camera is a distance scale 
which turns to show focus at which the 
lens is set. The depth of field at any 
distance can be read for any lens aper 
ture selected. Kodak Medalist has a 
split-field range finder system operating 
automatically with the lens. The view 
finder is designed to give parallax cor- 
rection automatically while the range 
finder eyepiece shows the central por- 
tion of the subject field. 

Double exposures cannot be made un 
intentionally, for once the shutter has 
been released it will not operate again 
until the film has been wound into po- 
sition for the next exposure, simultan- 
eously setting the shutter. An expos- 
ure counter is located near the finder, 
and a large circular dial can be set ‘to 
indicate the type of film with which 
the camera is loaded. 

An Accessory Back for sheet film, 
film packs and plates is available for 


Ampro Tri-Purpose Amplifier 

The Tri-Purpose operating features 
of this new PA-3 Ampro Amplifier are 
(1) a Public Address System with 


separate pre-amplifiers for use with two 





Kodak 
Medalist 
camera 
244x 3% 


$18.50. The camera can be used also 
as an enlarger. The Kodak Medalist, 
without accessories, is priced at $165.00. 


Recordings for Schools 


Further news from Recorded Lectures, 
Inc., of Chicago, reports a summer ac 
tive in the production and release of ad- 
ditional trans- 
criptions. 


educational _ electrical 
Prominent among the mater 
ial released is the series called “This 
is America” 
grades from four through twelve, and 
following subjects—Social Sci- 
ence, History, Speech, Dra- 


described as suitable for 


for the 
English, 
matics, Science. 

To aid the teacher in analyzing 
the transcription before using it with 
Recorded Lectures, Inc. is 
“Transcription 


a class, 
providing a_ special 
Analysis” sheet to accompany all rec- 
ords This sheet can become perma- 
nent reference material for all future 
use, and will offer suggestions to those 
teachers who are using transcriptions 
for the first time. Not all programs 
by Recorded Lectures, are for high 
schools and elementary grades. Talks 
by eminent scientists, educators and men 
of wide renown are ready for colleges 
and universities. 

For detailed information concerning 
all subjects now available, write to Re- 


of any type microphone, (2) Phono- 
graph Amplifier system with fader con- 
trol for two turntables, (3) Projector 
Amplifier system with provision for com- 
plete operation in connection with two 
projectors with small am- 
plifiers, or two projectors 
without amplifiers. The 
PA-3 has completely new 
and redesigned circuits 
throughout. Heavy duty 
transformers, capacitors, 
etc., provide maximum 
performance and trouble- 
free service. Finish is an 
crinkle- 


baked enamel with Chro- 


\mpro - Brown, 


mium-plated control panel. 
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corded Lectures, 737 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or to Bell and 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchment Ave- 
nue, Chicago, sales distributors. 


Posthumous Honor to 
Herman A. DeVry 


The innumerable friends of the late 
Herman A. DeVry, pioneer motion pic- 
ture projector inventor, engineer and 
founder of the DeVry Corporation, will 
be delighted to learn that on June 2, 1941, 
a posthumous honor in the form of a 
Doctor of Science Degree was conferred 
upon him by Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, Harrogate, Tennessee. Mr. De- 
Vry was accorded this high honor in rec- 
ognition of his distinguished service in the 
field of science and invention and itor 
his pioneering in the realm of Visual 
Education, 

The faculty and trustees of the Uni- 
versity had recommended this _ signal 
honor to Mr. DeVry prior to his un- 
timely death. Accepting the recognition 
in his honor were Mrs. Ida B. DeVry, 
widow, Mrs. Emma Carlson, daughter, 
and Mr. E. B. DeVry, son. 


Radio Recordings Series 


A new series of 26 recorded pro- 
grams, each of fifteen minutes dur- 
ation, on the Constitution of the United 
States—the fourth in the “Lest We For- 
get” programs—is available for all radio 
stations. Schools may arrange with local 
stations to have these broadcast at a time 
convenient for class assembly room use. 
The programs present in dramatized form 
the backgrounds of the Constitution, the 
compromises which were necessary before 
adoption was possible, the Bill of Rights 
and other amendments as well as some 
typical Supreme Court cases interpre- 
ting this basic law of the land. The 
series emphasizes the fundamentals of 
democratic government and the liberties 
enjoyed by the free people of the United 
States. These programs are furnished 
to the stations and schools without 
charge by application to The Institute 
of Oral and Visual Education, Radio 
Division, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 


Armour & Co. 1 (2) 
Union Stockyards, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 302) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Boston University, 
Division of Teaching Aids (3) 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 308) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Blidg.. New York Citv 
(See advertisement on page 277) 
College Film Center (3, 3) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. (3) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 309) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 


(3, 4) 


35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
._314 S. W. Ninth Ave.. Portland, Ore. 

(See advertisement on page 308) 

Foster Films (1) 

40 E. 17th, St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 312) 

General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 

35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 315) 

Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hoffberg Productions, Inc. @; 5S) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on pages 296-7) 
Independent Motion Picture Exch. (2) 
4726 S. Packard Ave., Cudahy, Wis. 


Lewis Film Service (3) 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 307) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 311) 
Mogull’s (3) 
61 W. 48th St. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 303) 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 313) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St.. San Francisco. Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 273) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 310) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on pages 296-7) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J 
(See advertisement on page 299) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 303) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Bostcn, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


RECORDINGS 


Recorded Lectures, Inc. _ 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 307) 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 301) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Radiant Mfg. Corporation 
1140-46 Superior St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 305) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Armour & Co. = 
Union Stockyards, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 306) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on pages 296-7) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 276) 
Dr. Weston A. Price. 
8926 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O 
(See advertisement on page 312) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 313) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
The Stanley Bowmar Co. ee 

2929 Broadway, New York City 
Visual Education Service 

131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 

Suffern, New York 

(See advertisement on page 302) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 274) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 16mm sound and 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5) indicates 35mm sound. 


(6) indicates 35mm sound and 
silent. 











Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings under other headings, $1.00 each. 








